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Testing,  1,  2,  3 

Milwaukee  PD  finally  ready  to  add  psych  screening  of  recruits 


Pending  approval  by  a federal  judge, 
the  Milwaukee  Police  Department  ex- 
pects to  implement  its  first  ever  psy- 
chological screening  component  to  its 
entrance  requirement  this  year. 

Milwaukee's  use  of  screening  tools 
that  are  used  routinely  in  numerous 
other  cities  had  been  thwarted  by  a 1 975 
court  order  which  mandated  that  mi- 
norities account  for  40  percent  of  newly 
hired  officers  and  females  20  percent. 
“There  were  people  in  the  department 
who  wanted  to  (implement  psychologi- 
cal screening],  but  because  of  this  on- 
going litigation,  we  wanted  to  make 
sure  we  resolved  all  issues,"  Joseph 
Czarnezki,  executive  director  of  the 
city's  Fire  and  Police  Commission,  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  “We  didn't 
want  to  add  additional  components  to 
the  process  that  could  lead  to  litigation.” 

A decision  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
John  Reynolds  vacated  that  order  in 
1997,  however,  and  allowed  the  depart- 
ment to  begin  hiring  police  aides  and 
officers  from  a current  eligibility  list. 
Czamezki  said  Reynolds’s  ruling  also 
required  that  the  agency  develop  a se- 
lection process  which  does  not  ad- 


versely affect  minorities.  A testing  con- 
sultant hired  by  the  city  recommended 
that  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Person- 
ality Inventory  (MMPI)  be  made  part 
of  the  hiring  protocol. 

The  process  is  being  developed  on 
an  incremental  basis.  Czamezki  said. 
Since  the  court's  ruling,  candidates  have 
been  put  through  a written  cognitive 
exam  — a personality  inventory  that  he 
said  differs  from  a psychological 
screening  instrument  — along  with  a 
physical  ability  test  and  a background 
investigation.  Those  who  pass  the  back- 
ground check  will  be  screened  with  the 
MMPI.  Whether  those  results  will  be 
used  and  in  what  capacity  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

“It  is  our  understanding  that  they 
will  take  the  test,  the  results  will  be  in- 
terpreted, and  people  with  certain  re- 
sults will  then  be  referred  for  an  indi- 
vidual evaluation  by  a psychologist," 
said  Czamezki.  Like  the  physician  who 
assesses  candidates'  physical  ability,  he 
said,  the  commission  anticipates  getting 
a similar  type  of  report  that  is  based  on 
the  psychological  evaluation. 

Police  Chief  Arthur  Jones  said  that 


he  supported  the  screening  if  it  could 
be  used  to  help  maintain  a “high  level 
and  high  quality  of  officer."  But  the 
city’s  police  union  has  not  endorsed  its 
use. 

Said  Bradley  DeBraska,  president  of 
the  Milwaukee  Police  Association 
"That  type  of  screening  won't  do  a thing 
to  better  weed  out  those  who  are  not 
qualified  to  be  police  officers.  The  only 
thing  that  will  weed  out  unfit  candidates 
is  a good  background  investigation,  and 
that  is  currently  being  done.  You  can 
hold  all  the  additional  testing  you  want, 
but  the  key  is  the  background  research," 

It  is  arguable  whether  psychologi- 
cal screening  can  keep  troubled  candi- 
dates off  the  job,  agreed  Dr.  C.  Vance 
McLaughlin,  director  of  training  for  the 
Savannah  Police  Department.  There  is 
no  test  that  he  considers  valid  at  this 
time,  he  told  LEN. 

McLaughlin  pointed  out  that  in  or- 
der for  a police  department  to  be  na- 
tionally certified  by  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies,  it  must  include  as  part  of  its 
hiring  requirements  that  candidates  sub- 
mit to  psychological  screening.  How- 


ever. the  CALEA  guidelines  do  not  say 
that  a department  must  adhere  to  those 
results,  nor  do  they  specify  whut  test 
must  be  given.  In  recent  years, 
McLaughlin  said,  a tremendous  mur- 
ket  has  grown  up  around  the  need  for 
psychological  screening  of  police, 

"If  you  look  back  on  the  history  of 
the  MMPI,  it  wasn't  originally  designed 
for  police  work,"  said  McLaughlin. 
"What  they  do  is  they  say  we  use  the 
MMPI  with  modifications.  The  ques- 
tion then  comes  up,  'How  can  we  use  a 
test  that  has  never  been  proved  to  be 
job  related  because  we  don't  then  hire 
those  who  don't  make  it  on  the  test  to 
see  their  performance'’'  We  just  hire  the 
ones  that  make  it  past  the  test." 

Given  the  choice  between  psycho- 
logical screening  and  an  in-depth  back- 
ground check,  said  McLaughlin,  he 
would  choose  the  investigation.  But 
even  that  comes  with  a caveat. 

As  the  number  of  applicants  for  po- 
lice work  continues  to  decline,  many 
departments  have  been  forced  to  "case 
standards."  By  looking  too  hurd,  they 
could  end  up  disqualifying  their  best 
Continued  on  Page  11 


When  ex-cons  come  home  to 
the  ’hood,  will  police  be  ready? 


By  significantly  reducing  rehabili- 
tation programs  inside  prison  walls  to 
fund  the  incarceration  boom  of  the  past 
decade,  states  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment have  created  a massive  cohort  of 
parolees  with  needs  far  greater  than 
those  of  newly  released  prisoners  in  the 
past  — and  raised  questions  as  to  how 
well  prepared  police  agencies  are  to 
handle  the  re-entry  of  so  many  offend- 
ers into  the  community. 

According  to  a recent  Department 
of  Justice  study  by  Joan  Petersilia,  pro- 
fessor of  criminology,  law  and  society 
at  the  University  of  Califomia-Irvine, 
state  prisons  released  nearly  600,000 
inmates,  including  juvenile  offenders, 
in  1 999  — nearly  the  same  number  that 


were  admitted  to  facilities  that  year 
That  figure  is  also  nearly  triple  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  released  in  1980. 

But  while  stales  such  as  California 
have  dozens  of  new  prisons  since  the 
mid-1980s  and  increased  corrections 
budgets  as  much  as  four-fold,  those  in- 
creased dollars  have  been  spent  on  op- 
erating costs.  Prison-based  substance 
abuse  programs  are  expanding  but  arc 
often  minimal,  noted  the  study.  Even 
though  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  has  reported  that  as 
much  as  85  percent  of  state  prisoners 
need  drug  treatment,  but  only  13  per- 
cent will  receive  it  while  incarcerated. 

“Fewer  programs,  and  lack  of  incen- 
tives to  participate,  mean  fewer  inmates 


leave  prison  having  addressed  their 
work,  education,  and  substance  abuse 
problems."  Petersilia’s  study  found. 

Largely  unskilled  and  uneducated, 
most  parolees  fail  and  are  rearresled 
within  the  first  six  months  after  release, 
said  the  study.  Two-thirds  are  rearresled 
within  three  years.  The  failure  rate,  in 
fact,  is  so  high  that  parole  failures  ac- 
count for  35  percent  of  all  new  prison 
admissions,  more  than  twice  the  amount 
in  1980. 

In  Boston,  where  a consortium  of 
police,  clergy,  community  groups  and 
federal  law  enforcement  has  initiated  a 
post-prison  re-entry  program,  newly 
released  inmates  accounted  for  a 13- 
percent  increase  in  firearms-related 


Information,  please:  News  media  & 
police  squabble  over  records  access 


When  it  comes  to  the  news  appe- 
tites of  local  media  outlets,  police 
records  are  a basic  food  group.  Thus  it 
may  have  come  as  no  surprise  that  the 
availability  of  such  records  — or  the 
lack  thereof  — was  a source  of  recent 
friction  between  the  press  and  police 
in  Durham.  N.C.,  over  a weekday-only 
policy  for  releasing  crime  records,  and 
in  the  East  Valley  part  of  the  greater 
Phoenix  area,  where  Arizona's  largest 
newspaper  has  complained  that  search- 
warrant  affidavits  are  increasingly  be- 
ing kept  off  limits  by  authorities. 

While  Durham  Police  Chief  Theresa 
Chambers  said  she  was  open  to  alter- 


nafives,  the  department  is  standing 
firmly  behind  a decision  made  in  Feb- 
ruary to  distribute  field  officers’  arrest 
and  incident  reports  only  between  the 
hours  of  7:30  a.m.  and  5:30  p.m.,  Mon- 
day through  Friday.  New  reports  had 
previously  been  available  twice  a day. 
seven  days  a week,  and  often  shortly 
after  an  incident  occurred. 

The  policy  was  created  to  improve 
the  agency's  clearance  rate  of  13  per- 
cent. said  Chambers,  who  believes  that 
many  arrests  are  not  being  properly  re- 
corded. She  shifted  responsibility  for 
reports  to  the  records  division  because 
there  needed  to  be  a more  organized 


way  to  manage  them,  officials  told  The 
(Durham)  Herald-Sun.  There  is  not 
enough  manpower,  however,  to  keep 
the  records  unit  open  at  night  and  on 
weekends. 

"I  really  hope  they  saw  the  spirit  of 
its  intent:  to  bring  credibility  to  how  we 
assign  cases  and  clear  those  cases," 
Chambers  said.  "That  only  happens 
when  those  cases  enter  our  process 
through  a very  narrow  portal,  the 
records  division,  which  unfortunately 
isn’t  open  24-7." 

The  change  in  policy  did  not  sit  well 
with  local  newspapers  and  television 
representatives  who  voiced  their  con- 


cerns to  Chambers  during  a recent 
meeting.  Said  the  Herald-Sun's  assis- 
tant managing  editor.  Rocky  Rosen 
“We  don't  think  it's  reasonable  for 
homeowners  to  have  to  wait  three  or 
four  days  to  learn  that  there's  been  a 
rash  of  break-ins  in  their  neighborhood 
or  car  vandalism  or  any  other  type  of 
enme.  They  should  be  able  to  know  that 
as  soon  as  possible." 

While  Chambers  said  she  does  not 
want  to  go  back  to  the  old  system,  she 
is  willing  to  hear  suggestions,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  media  have  offered  to  re- 
search how  other  department  deal  with 
Continued  on  Page  11 


crimes  during  the  first  half  of  2000, 
according  to  Police  Superintendent  Paul 
Joyce.  (See  sidebar.  Page  6.] 

According  to  a 1999  report  by  the 
California  State  Legislative  Analyst's 
Office,  85  percent  of  released  prison- 
ers in  the  state  are  drug  or  substance 
abusers;  70  percent  to  80  percent  re- 
main unemployed  after  a year;  10  per- 
cent are  homeless  and  50  percent  are 
illiterate.  Similar  figures  are  found  na- 
tionwide. Allen  J.  Beck  of  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics  told  The  New  York 
Times  that  82  percent  of  parolees  who 
go  back  to  prison  are  drug  addicts,  40 
percent  are  jobless.  19  percent  arc 
homeless  and  three-quarters  have  not 
completed  high  school. 

While  parole  officers  are  supposed 
to  supervise  newly  released  prisoners. 
20  percent  of  inmates  will  serve  their 
full  sentence  and  leave  prison  without 
being  subject  to  post-custody  supervi- 
sion or  services,  according  to 
Pctersilia's  study  Parole  agents  now 
cany  caseloads  of  more  than  70  parol- 
ees. as  compared  with  the  45  usually 
assigned  during  the  1970s.  In  Califor- 
nia, officers  lost  track  of  about  one-fifth 
of  their  parolees  in  1999,  said  the  study, 
while  nationally,  9 percent  of  all  parol- 
ees absconded. 

"When  most  Americans  think  of  the 
surge  in  the  prison  population,  they 
think  it  has  reduced  crime  and  that 
makes  them  more  secure."  Petersilia 
told  The  Times.  "What  they  forget  is 
that  97  percent  of  prisoners  will  be  re- 
leased. and  the  more  times  a person  has 
been  to  prison  before,  the  more  likely 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Former  Hanford 
police  officer  Salvatore  Gallo  was  sen- 
tenced on  Jan.  10  to  a maximum  10- 
year  prison  term  for  twice  sexually  as- 
saulting a woman  inside  his  patrol  car. 
U S District  Judge  Alvin  W,  Thomp- 
son explained  the  severity  of  the  sen- 
tence by  pointing;  nut  that  Gallo  repeat- 
edly lied  during  Jiis  trial.  Gallo  ordered 
his  victim,  an  admitted  prostitute  and 
drug  addict,  into  the  patrol  car  under 
threat  of  arrest. 

DELAWARE  — The  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment is  suing  the  State  Police  after 
a thrcc-ycar  investigation  showed  that 
the  police  used  testing  methods  that  dis- 
criminated against  black  applicants. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — The 
number  of  homicides  in  the  District  fell 
last  year  by  2.5  percent,  to  236,  the  low- 
est number  in  13  years, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Veteran 
Wolfcboro  police  Lieut.  Robert  Ticmey 
Jr.  was  indicted  Jan,  10  on  337  counts 
of  aggravated  felonious  sexual  assault, 
96  counts  of  felonious  sexual  assault, 
and  1 1 2 counts  of  misdemeanor  sexual 
assault,  for  allegedly  molesting  two 
young  boys  hundreds  of  times  over  the 
course  of  several  years  in  the  1980s, 
The  case  will  be  prosecuted  by  the 
Strafford  County  Attorney  to  avoid  a 
conflict  of  interest  for  local  prosecutors 
in  Carroll  County. 

NEW  JERSEY  — A Superior  Court 
judge  has  upheld  the  1999  dismissal  of 
Montclair  Township  police  officer  Alan 
J.  Jackson  after  two  women  accused 
him  of  criminal  sexual  contact  and  of- 
ficial misconduct.  Federal  civil  suits 
brought  by  the  two  women  were  settled 
out  of  court  in  March  1999. 

Lawyers  fora  10-year-old  sex  offender 
presented  arguments  before  the  state 
Supreme  Court  Jan.  29  to  seek  an  ex- 
emption for  their  client  from  the  state’s 
Megan's  Law.  Under  the  law,  which 
docs  not  make  allowances  for  juvenile 
offenders,  the  boy's  school  should  be 
notified  and  he  has  to  register  with  the 
police  every  year.  Lawyers  argued  that 
the  hoy.  w ho  is  now  15  or  16,  deserved 
the  same  protection  offered  for  juve- 
niles who  commit  other  crimes.  The 
court  has  reserved  its  decision. 

Thomas  Trantino,  63.  one  of  the  state's 
most  notorious  inmates,  was  transferred 
to  a halfw  ay  house  in  Camden  on  Feb. 
11.  after  several  facilities  in  the  state 
had  refused  to  accept  the  dual  cop  killer. 
Although  required  under  contract  to 
accept  any  prisoner  released  by  the 
state,  the  facilities  were  afraid  to  admit 
Trantino.  who  was  released  after  37 
years  in  prison  and  nine  previous  deni- 
als of  parole,  for  fear  that  there  could 
be  violent  repercussions  that  would 
place  staff’  members  and  other  residents 
at  risk.  Correctional  officials  m other 
states  had  also  reportedly  refused  to 
accept  Trantino.  who  shot  two  Lodi 
police  officers  in  l%3. 

NEW  YORK  — Former  Suffolk 
County  police  officer  Teddy  Hart  was 
sentenced  Jan.  25  to  three  years  proba- 
tion for  using  police  computers  to  ob- 
tain the  phone  numbers  of  women  and 


then  harass  them.  Han  had  pleaded 
guilty  in  November  to  eight  counts  of 
aggravated  harassment,  computer  tres- 
pass. and  official  misconduct.  He  was 
also  ordered  to  enroll  in  a sex  offend- 
ers program, 

Investigators  say  that  there  appear  to 
be  inconsistencies  in  the  stories  told  by 
two  of  the  women  who  have  accused 
Suffolk  County  officer  Frank  Wright  of 
forcing  them  to  strip  at  traffic  stops.  An 
unidentified  source  said  that  one  of  the 
women,  Angelina  Torres,  failed  a poly- 
graph test  and  that  a map  made  by  a 
global  positioning  system  in  Wright’s 
patrol  car  showed  that  he  did  not  drop 
her  off  the  “five  blocks”  that  she  claims 
to  have  walked  in  her  panties.  The  GPS 
and  corroborating  evidence  also  osten- 
sibly show  that  Wright’s  car  was  not 
where  another  alleged  victim,  Susan 
Pannone,  claims  she  was  victimized.  In 
the  meantime,  two  other  women  have 
come  forward  with  allegations,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  of  accusers  to  12. 

Rape  and  sodomy  charges  against 
former  Nassau  County  police  officer 
Jay  Seifert  were  dismissed  on  Feb,  2, 
and  a grand  jury  indicted  him  on  lesser 
charges  of  coercion,  receiving  a bribe 
and  official  misconduct.  Seifert,  who 
was  accused  of  pulling  over  a car  and 
then  coercing  the  passenger  to  have  sex 
with  him,  testified  that  the  sex  was  con- 
sensual. In  another  Nassau  case.  Officer 
Matthew  Murphy  has  been  charged 
with  two  counts  of  sodomy  in  separate 
incidents  in  which  he  allegedly  forced 
female  motorists  to  perform  oral  sex. 
Murphy  said  that  in  one  instance,  the 
sex  was  consensual  and  that  it  was  part 
of  a long-term  affair  he  was  having  with 
the  accuser.  He  has  denied  any  involve- 
ment in  the  other  case. 

FBI  agents  have  met  with  temporary 
Wallkill  Police  Chief  John  Beairsto  to 
begin  a preliminary  investigation  into 
the  town  police  department  Beairsto, 
a 23-year  veteran  of  the  state  police, 
was  appointed  af  ter  state  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Eliot  Spitzcr  said  the  department 
was  out  of  control  and  riddled  with  cor- 
ruption. A lawsuit  filed  by  Spilzer  al- 
leges that  several  rogue  officers  men- 
aced, intimidated  and  sexually  harassed 
residents. 

In  an  unusual  move.  New  York  Police 
Commissioner  Bernard  Kerik  has  re- 
versed himself  and  ordered  the  rchir- 
ing  of  Lieut.  Wilfredo  Maldonado,  a 
former  board  member  of  the  Latino 
Officers  Association,  who  had  been 
fired  last  year  for  testifying  at  a legal 
proceeding  in  1997  without  getting  per- 
mission from  the  department.  Appar- 
ently. upon  review,  Kerik  decided  that 
the  charges  were  not  significant  enough 
to  warrant  dismissal.  Supporters  claim 
that  Maldonado  w as  singled  out  in  this 
case  to  undermine  the  association. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Police  in 
Lancaster,  armed  with  tree  trimmers 
and  the  permission  of  the  local  cable 
television  company,  are  going  after 
sneakers  tossed  over  utility  lines. 
Mayor  Charlie  Smithgall  believes  the 
sneakers  are  just  plain  unsightly,  but 
Police  Chief  William  Heim  thinks  they 
may  be  more  than  that  — an  advertise- 
ment signifying  that  drugs  can  be  pur- 
chased in  a neighborhood. 

Slate  Police  Capt  Darrell  G.  Ober  is 
seeking  unspecified  punitive  damages 
in  a lawsuit  against  state  police  com- 


missioner Paul  Evanko,  three  of  his 
deputies,  and  the  governor’s  chief  of 
staff,  Mark  Campbell.  The  suit  alleges 
that  they  tried  to  ruin  Ober's  career  and 
authorized  an  internal  investigation  of 
him  after  he  cooperated  with  an  FBI 
probe  into  alleged  corruption.  The  cor- 
ruption investigation  had  resulted  in 
charges  against  one  state  trooper,  Kipp 
Stanton,  for  allegedly  trying  to  bribe  a 
state  legislator  to  get  a friend  a job. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Legislation  has 
been  proposed  that  would  require  hand- 
gun manufacturers  to  give  the  stale  a 
shell  casing  and  bullet  from  each  new 
weapon  sold  in  order  to  make  it  easier 
to  track  a weapon  if  it  is  used  in  a crime. 
Opponents  say  that  the  cataloguing  re- 
quirements would  be  too  costly. 

VERMONT  — The  Barre  Police  De- 
partment has  teamed  up  with  the  local 
Elks  lodge  to  provide  equipment  and 
training  to  help  teach  high  school  stu- 
dents about  the  dangers  of  drunken 
driving,  Students  will  ride  adult-size 
tricycles  through  an  obstacle  course 
while  wearing  “fatal  vision  goggles” 
that  simulate  visual  impairment,  and 
then  watch  themselves  on  videotape  to 
see  how  they  performed. 


FLORIDA  — Two  men  were  nabbed 
by  Thllahassee  police  when  they  re- 
turned to  a house  from  which  they  had 
allegedly  stolen  two  televisions.  Appar- 
ently. they  had  forgotten  the  remotes 
and  were  going  back  for  them.  The  two 
men  have  been  charged  with  burglary. 

Ricardo  and  Joscfa  Davila  will  spend 
the  rest  of  their  lives  in  jail  for  disci- 
plining their  1 1 -year-old  son  by  ripping 
off  his  toe  nails,  dropping  a sledgeham- 
mer on  his  feet,  and  making  him  eat  his 
own  vomit.  The  couple,  who  are  Nica- 
raguan immigrants,  claimed  that  they 
were  trying  to  keep  their  son  from  be- 
coming a delinquent.  Punishments  such 
as  the  ones  they  imposed  on  the  boy 
are  not  unusual  in  Nicaragua,  they  said. 

The  Hallandale  Beach  police  headquar- 
ters is  having  a problem  with  rats  — 
not  criminal  informants,  but  the  four- 
legged variety.  Officials  say  the  rodents 
first  appeared  a few  weeks  ago  when 
the  weather  grew  cold,  They  climbed 
palm  trees  adjacent  to  the  building  and 
dropped  to  the  roof,  squeezing  through 
a vent.  An  exterminator  reported  that 
he  has  already  captured  eight  inside  the 
building  and  he  suspects  there  are  more. 

In  Lakeland.  16  closed-circuit  cameras 
installed  in  six  locations  around  the  city 
huve  been  credited  with  lowering  crime. 
Police  Lieut.  Randy  Harrison  said  that 
those  monitoring  the  video  screens  have 
seen  vehicle  accidents,  burglaries  and 
other  crimes.  But  the  real  benefit,  he 
said,  is  the  deterrence  of  crime  by  the 
mere  presence  of  the  cameras. 

GEORGIA  — Lieut.  Cliff  Tackett  of 
the  state  Department  of  Trans- 
portation’s Enforcement  Office  in  East 
Atlanta  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  National  Internal  Affairs  Inves- 
tigative Association.  Tackett  is  also  a 
former  president  of  the  Georgia  Peace 
Officers  Association. 


LOUISIANA  — New  Orleans  police 
officer  George  Lee  III,  who  is  accused 
of  kidnapping  and  raping  five  women, 
was  fired  Jan.  5,  for  "failure  to  main- 
tain standards  to  perform"  as  a police 
officer.  On  Jan.  22,  Lee’s  fourth  trial 
on  the  charges  got  underway.  Three 
earlier  trials  ended  in  mistrial,  Lee  is 
currently  in  jail  for  violating  a court 
order  forbidding  him  to  have  contact 
with  any  of  his  accusers, 

Recently  retired  New  Orleans  police 
officer  Frederick  Terluin  is  being  inves- 
tigated for  possible  payroll  fraud.  It  is 
alleged  that  Terluin  falsified  the  records 
to  collect  extra  money  for  working  on 
a state-administered  grant.  In  a sepa- 
rate inquiry,  a second  traffic  division 
officer  is  being  investigated  for  alleg- 
edly falsifying  his  activity  reports.  The 
irregularities  have  prompted  Superin- 
tendent Richard  Pennington  to  transfer 
two  supervisors  and  to  consider  mak- 
ing other  supervisory  changes  in  the 
traffic  division. 

The  Baton  Rouge  Municipal  Fire  and 
Police  Civil  Service  Board  on  Jan.  18 
upheld  the  firing  of  police  officer 
Michael  Shane  Stewart  for  firing  a shot 
into  a neighbor's  apartment  while  prac- 
ticing his  “quick-draw"  technique,  In 
1998.  Stewart  had  accidentally  fired 
into  the  neighboring  apartment  while 
dry-firing  what  he  though  was  an  un- 
loaded gun.  Police  Chief  Greg  Phares 
said  that  Steward  was  otherwise  an  ex- 
cellent officer,  but  that  if  he  remained 
on  the  job,  it  would  create  a serious  li- 
ability problem  if  he  should  be  involved 
in  another  shooting  incident. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Officials  say 
the  number  of  Highway  Patrol  troop- 
ers is  inversely  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  road  deaths.  Since  1991,  the 
number  of  troopers  has  fallen  nearly  1 1 
percent  while  road  deaths  increased  3 1 
percent.  While  attrition  has  slowed 
somewhat,  low  pay  and  long  hours 
make  it  hard  to  keep  troopers.  With  an 
impending  $500-million  state  budget 
cut  next  year,  legislators  say,  there  will 
not  be  much  money  for  new  hiring. 

VIRGINIA  — An  entire  class  of  the 
Virginia  Beach  Police  Academy  has 
sued  Virginia  Beach  for  violating  fed- 
eral labor  laws  by  not  paying  for  over- 
time at  the  academy.  Andrew  M.  Sacks, 
the  attorney  for  the  22  officers  who 
graduated  in  June  1999,  said  that  the 
city  took  advantage  of  recruits  who 
didn't  know  any  better.  In  recent  years, 
every  city  in  the  Hampton  Roads  area 
of  the  state  has  been  hit  with  police 
overtime  lawsuits,  some  of  which  re- 
sulted in  substantial  settlements. 


ILLINOIS  — A Belleville  police  of- 
ficer used  a non-lethal  bean  bag  gun  to 
knock  down  and  disarm  a 10-year-old 
boy  who  was  pointing  a gun  at  police. 
The  boy  was  not  seriously  injured.  His 
father  owned  the  handgun  and  claimed 
to  have  reported  it  stolen  to  police  in 
St.  Louis,  although  no  record  of  a re- 
port had  been  located. 

A count  of  aggravated  criminal  sexual 
abuse  has  been  dropped  against  a Ho- 
nolulu man.  Robert  E.  Booth,  because 
the  Carpentersville  police  investigator 


who  was  posing  as  a 14-year-old  girl 
on  the  Internet  sounded  too  sexually 
experienced.  Booth,  who  still  faces  an- 
other count  of  criminal  sexual  abuse, 
was  charged  after  arranging  to  meet  a 
girl  named  Karen,  whom  he  allegedly 
believed  to  be  a teenager,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  sex.  Karen  was  really 
played  on-line  by  undercover 
Carpentersville  police  Lieut.  Anthony 
DePippo.  At  the  arranged  rendezvous, 
police  arrested  Booth. 

Darrell  Cannon,  who  is  currently  serv- 
ing life  in  prison  for  murder,  may  be 
released  in  three  years  after  serving  a 
total  of  only  20  years  if  he  agrees  to 
drop  allegations  that  he  was  tortured  by 
Chicago  police  detectives.  Cannon 
claims  that  detectives,  led  by  Lieut.  Jon 
Burge,  put  a shotgun  in  his  mouth  and 
used  an  electric  cattle  prod  on  his  geni- 
tals. Burge  was  fired  in  1993  after  an 
investigation  found  that  officers  under 
his  command  engaged  in  systematic 
physical  abuse  of  suspects.  The  judge’s 
decision  may  have  been  made  to  avoid 
testimony  by  Aaron  Patterson  and 
Stanley  Howard,  who  are  both  on  death 
row  and  claim  to  have  been  tortured  by 
police  under  Burge’s  command. 

Chicago  police  officers  on  Jan.  12  over- 
whelmingly rejected  a proposed  four- 
year  contract  that  would  have  awarded 
them  16-percent  raises  in  exchange  for 
reforms  in  the  police  deployment  and 
disciplinary  processes.  In  voting  by  a 
margin  of  more  than  2-1  to  defeat  the 
agreement,  rank-and-file  officers  opted 
to  take  their  chances  with  an  arbitrator. 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  president  Bill 
Nolan  blamed  internal  union  politics  for 
the  outcome  of  the  vote.  Chicago  po- 
lice officers  have  been  without  a con- 
tract since  June  30,  1999. 

INDIANA  — A former  Porter  County 
sheriff’s  deputy,  Robert  Gannon,  has 
been  charged  with  four  counts  of  child 
molestation  in  his  squad  car.  Gannon 
denies  the  charges. 

The  college  town  of  Bloomington, 
home  of  the  main  campus  of  Indiana 
University,  has  reportedly  become  a 
lucrative  market  for  crack  cocaine  deal- 
ers from  Detroit,  who  can  get  $50  a rock 
as  opposed  to  $10  in  Detroit.  Over  the 
past  year  in  the  Monroe  County  court 
system,  7 of  the  18  convictions  for  co- 
caine possession  or  dealing  involved 
defendants  from  Detroit. 

MICHIGAN  — Veronica  and  Priscilla 
Robinson,  twin  sisters  who  were  for- 
merly Detroit  police  officers,  pleaded 
guilty  Jan.  8 and  admitted  to  receiving 
a copy  of  a police  promotional  exam 
before  taking  it.  Another  officer. 
Terrance  McCleod,  received  a 30-day 
suspension,  after  agreeing  to  testify 
against  a fourth  officer,  Jose  Hardrick. 
Several  others  are  under  investigation 
for  having  scored  well  over  150  on  the 
Apnl  1997  exam  — a score  that  offi- 
cials say  is  extremely  rare.  All  the  of- 
ficers are  close  associates  of  former 
chief  Isaiah  McKinnon.  Hardrick  main- 
tains that  McKinnon  gave  him  the  test 
materials,  but  McKinnon,  who  paid  for 
and  passed  a lie  detector  test,  denies  any 
knowledge  or  involvement. 

OHIO  — Toledo  police  records  and 
photos  of  the  city’s  crime  families  com- 
piled between  1975  and  1981  have  been 
reported  missing.  Police  Chief  Mike 
Navarre,  who  said  the  records  represent 
an  important  link  to  Toledo's  crime  past. 
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never  gave  an  order  lo  destroy  the 
records.  A retired  police  captain,  Tom 
Purcel,  said  the  collection  was  so  ex- 
tensive that  it  would  literally  have  taken 
a truck  to  haul  the  records  away.  Under 
Ohio  law.  public  agencies  must  notify 
the  Ohio  Historical  Society  before  de- 
stroying public  records. 

A federal  appeals  court  on  Jan.  19  re- 
versed a lower  court  and  endorsed  the 
city  of  Cincinnati’s  proposal  to  pay  of- 
ficers who  care  for  police  dogs  at  home 
the  equivalent  of  two  hours  overtime  a 
week.  The  officers,  who  say  they  spend 
at  least  one  hour  daily  caring  for  the 
dogs,  volunteer  for  the  assignments  and 
undergo  training.  The  three-judge  ap- 
pellate panel  ruled  that  the  city’s  pay 
plan  was  reasonable  and  permissible 
under  federal  labor  law.  The  judges 
observed  that  “canine  handlers  and  their 
families  enjoy  a highly  trained  family 
pet  largely  at  city  expense." 

A federal  judge  ruled  Jan.  11  that  pre- 
venting a Hamilton  County  jail  inmate 
from  getting  an  abortion  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Sheriff  Simon  Leis  Jr.  had  ar- 
gued that  the  prisoner  had  no  right  to 
an  abortion  because  it  is  an  elective 
procedure. 

WISCONSIN  — Milwaukee  Police 
Officer  Terrence  Gilbert  was  charged 
Jan.  29  with  misconduct  in  public  of- 
fice and  fourth-degree  sexual  assault. 
According  to  the  complaint,  Gilbert 
stopped  a woman’s  car  and  after  find- 
ing several  used  marijuana  cigarettes, 
he  had  her  get  into  his  squad  car  where 
he  "examined"  her,  forcing  her  to  lift 
her  shirt  and  bra.  He  then  threatened  to 
cite  her  for  marijuana  possession  and 
to  tell  her  father  if  she  didn't  agree  to 
come  to  a party  the  next  evening  and 
perform  a lap  dance  for  him.  They  ar- 
ranged a rendezvous  but  the  woman 
called  the  police  before  meeting  him 
and  he  was  arrested  by  another  officer. 

State  Representative  Pedro  Colon,  who 
represents  Milwaukee,  says  that  the 
state  Department  of  Corrections  is 
dumping  all  of  its  sex  offenders  on  the 
city's  south  side.  Colon  discovered  that 
17  sex  offenders  were  residing  in  one 
rooming  house  A corrections  official 
said,  however,  that  with  the  La  Causa 
Day  Care  Center  building  a facility  for 
300  children  one  block  away  from  the 
boarding  house,  the  sex  offenders  are 
being  phased  out  of  that  rooming  house. 


Authorities  are  in  a quandary  about 
which  jurisdiction  is  responsible  for 
investigating  the  death  of  Ricky  D. 
Larson,  who  was  found  shot  lo  death 
in  his  pickup  truck  on  or  near  the  mu- 
nicipal boundary  line  between  the  city 
of  LaCrosse  and  the  town  of  Onalaska, 
which  is  patrolled  by  the  LaCrosse 
County  sheriff  Before  starting  the  in- 
vestigation. city  engineers  must  survey 
the  site,  so  officials  can  determine 
which  jurisdiction’s  law  enforcement 
agency  should  handle  the  case. 


IOWA  — A Cedar  Rapids  police  dog. 
Danny,  was  attacked  by  a pit  bull  while 
officers  were  arresting  a man  on  drug 
charges  Police  shot  and  killed  the  pit 
bull  Danny  is  recovering  at  a veteri- 


nary clinic. 

As  part  of  a series  of  initiatives  to  com- 
bat child  abuse,  the  state  Senate  has  ap- 
proved a measure  giving  police  the  au- 
thority to  charge  live-in  boyfriends,  and 
other  caretakers  in  a child's  home,  such 
as  grandparents  or  other  relatives,  with 
child  endangerment.  The  initiative 
came  after  the  beating  death  of  2-year- 
old  Shelby  Duis  by  the  live-in  boyfriend 
of  the  boy's  mother.  The  mother,  Heidi 
Watkins,  was  sentenced  to  up  to  50 
years  in  prison  for  child  endangerment 
causing  serious  injury.  Her  boyfriend, 
Jesse  Wendelsdorf,  was  acquitted  of 
murder  and  sex  abuse  charges.  The  bill 
now  moves  to  the  full  House  for  con- 
sideration. 

MINNESOTA  — Despite  a mood  of 
fiscal  conservatism  in  the  state.  Gov. 
Jesse  Ventura  is  supporting  the  police, 
judges  and  other  authorities  who  want 
$41.5  million  for  the  CriMNet  initia- 
tive that  would  rebuild  the  court  infor- 
mation system  and  link  the  criminal 
records  systems  of  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

WYOMING  — Two-thirds  of 
Casper’s  72  police  officers  have  signed 
cards  in  support  of  unionizing  to  ob- 
tain better  pay  and  benefits.  City  At- 
torney Jack  Stewart  said  that  state  Su- 
preme Court  case  law  allows  only  for 
firefighters  to  bargain  collectively,  but 
representatives  of  Operating  Engineers 
Local  Union  No.  3,  which  is  wooing 
the  police,  believe  that  Stewart's  posi- 
tion is  only  opinion  and  point  out  that 
other  cities  have  collectively  bargained 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 


ARIZONA  — A Fresno,  Calif., 
woman,  19-year-old  Valerie  Suarez,  has 
admitted  to  Chandler  detectives  that  she 
fabricated  a sexual  assault  story  in  or- 
der to  get  medical  attention  after  hav- 
ing what  was,  in  fact,  consensual  sex. 
Although  she  will  be  charged  with  false 
reporting  and  the  department  will  seek 
civil  restitution  for  the  cost  of  the  in- 
vestigation, the  false  report  did  bring 
to  light  the  need  to  clarify  some  police 
procedures  on  reporting  crimes  like 
sexual  assaults. 

Prescott  Valley  Police  Chief  Daniel 
Schatz  is  defending  his  officers'  actions 
after  city  officials  criticized  police  for 
their  decision  to  chase  a man  fleeing  in 
a stolen  vehicle  into  the  downtown  area. 
The  driver  of  the  vehicle  hit  a truck  at 
an  intersection,  killing  three  people. 
The  chase  began  when  a police  officer 
approached  the  man  outside  a conve- 
nience store  after  identifying  the  sto- 
len vehicle.  The  man  drove  off,  strik- 
ing and  injuring  the  officer,  who  man- 
aged to  shoot  the  suspect.  Three  officers 
pursued  the  stolen  vehicle.  Schatz  said 
his  officers  were  “chasing  a violent, 
fleeing  felon,  and  we  were  making  ev- 
ery attempt  to  take  him  into  custody." 

COLORADO  — Three  more  Douglas 
County  sheriff’s  deputies,  Sgl  John 
Rose.  Deputy  Kurt  Scheuermann  and 
Sgt.  Darren  Lantz.  are  facing  charges 
in  connection  with  an  incident  involv- 


ing police  officers  having  sex  with  a 
teen-age  Police  Explorer.  Court  sum- 
monses issued  Jan.  18  allege  that  the 
three  knew  about  the  misconduct  of 
fellow  officers  Mark  K.  Conrad  and 
William  A.  Steinmeyer  and  chose  to 
ignore  it.  Steinmeyer  has  resigned  from 
the  sheriff’s  department  and  the  other 
four  are  on  paid  leave. 

On  Jan.  27,  police  from  departments 
nationwide  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to 
Colorado  State  Patrol  trooper  Jason 
Manspeaker,  who  died  in  a car  crash 
Jan.  23  while  following  up  on  a lead  in 
the  pursuit  of  two  of  the  seven  escaped 
Texas  convicts.  Donald  Newbury  and 
Patrick  Murphy  were  taken  into  custody 
the  next  day;  four  of  the  other  fugitives 
had  already  been  arrested,  and  the  sev- 
enth killed  himself. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Santa  Fe  Munici- 
pal Judge  Frederick  Arnold  has  been 
reprimanded  by  the  state  Supreme 
Court  for  misconduct  for  letting  police 
draw  happy  or  frowning  faces  on  traf- 
fic tickets  to  describe  a driver's  attitude. 
A judicial  commission  said  that  the  car- 
toons constituted  a one-sided  commu- 
nication between  officer  and  judge. 

OKLAHOMA  — Tulsa  District  Attor- 
ney Tim  Harris  is  under  pressure  to  in- 
dict former  Boston-based  FBI  agent  H. 
Paul  Rico  for  the  1981  murder  of  a 
multimillionaire  jai-alai  fronton  owner. 
Roger  Wheeler.  Rico  has  been  impli- 
cated by  a former  organized-crime  hit 
man,  John  Mortorano,  who  has  testi- 
fied that  he  did  the  actual  killing  on 
orders  from  the  agent  after  Wheeler  fin- 
ished a round  of  golf  at  a TUlsa  country 
club.  Mortorano  testified  that  the  hit 
was  ordered  when  Wheeler  became  sus- 
picious that  members  of  Boston's  Win- 
ter Hill  Gang  may  have  been  skimming 
profits  from  the  jai  alai  business.  Al- 
though Rico’s  attorney  believes  that 
Mortorano,  who  has  been  guaranteed 
placement  in  the  witness  protection  pro- 
gram, may  be  implicating  Rico  just  to 
win  some  revenge  against  a law  en- 
forcement officer,  some  investigators 
find  aspects  of  the  story  plausible.Some 
officials  believe  that  Harris  may  be 
hesitant  to  take  any  action  against  Rico 
until  he  has  an  airtight  case. 

TEXAS  — Gregg  County  Deputy 
Sheriff  Vance  Clements  died  Feb.  1 
when  he  lost  control  of  his  patrol  car 
while  responding  to  a disturbance  call, 
and  crashed  into  a tree. 

A plan  to  dismantle  El  Paso's  Commu- 
nity Response  Against  Street  Hoodlums 
(CRASH)  program  is  being  criticized 
by  school  administrators  and  some  city 
officials,  as  it  comes  on  the  heels  of  a 
reportedly  gang-related  drive-by  kill- 
ing of  a teen-ager.  Under  the  plan,  1 12 
officers  from  the  specialized  anti-gang 
unit  and  two  other  units  will  be  reas- 
signed to  patrol  duties.  Mayor  Carlos 
Ramirez  is  defending  the  proposal  as  a 
way  of  putting  more  people  on  patrol, 
in  keeping  with  the  a community  po- 
licing philosophy. 

Waco's  Assistant  Police  Chief.  Larry 
Kelley,  was  arrested  in  Austin  Feb.  I 
for  driving  while  intoxicated.  Kelley 
was  attending  a statewide  police  chiefs 
association  conference  at  the  time. 

San  Antonio  police  officer  John  An- 
thony Riojas  was  shot  on  Feb.  2 and 
died  when  his  family  took  him  off  life 
support.  Riojas,  a member  of  the  Street 


Crimes  Arrest  Team,  was  shot  after 
struggling  with  a man  he  had  chased 
on  foot.  Rojas  was  the  fourth  San  An- 
tonio officer  to  die  in  the  past  45  days. 

A veteran  Fort  Worth  policeman.  Ernest 
Herrera,  was  fired  Jan.  25  for  "a  lack 
of  moral  character”  in  allegedly  taking 
advantage  of  an  emotionally  disturbed 
18-year-old  woman.  Herrera  met  the 
woman  when  her  father  took  her  to  the 
police  station  after  she  threatened  to 
commit  suicide.  The  woman  alleges 
that  Herrera  gave  her  his  address  and 
phone  number  after  taking  her  for  psy- 
chiatric care.  The  woman  called  him 
and  he  took  her  to  his  apartment  where 
he  allegedly  encouraged  her  to  drink  too 
much,  had  sex  with  her  and  then  took 
her  to  a shelter.  Herrera’s  lawyer  said 
that  her  client's  relationship  with  the 
woman  was  consensual. 

The  Cedar  Park  Police  Department's 
new  German  shepherd,  Rex.  is  a dual- 
purpose  K-9,  trained  to  accompany  his 
new  partner.  Officer  Sean  Stout,  on 
daily  patrols  and  to  sniff  out  drugs  as 
well  as  find  missing  people.  Russ  Hess, 
executive  director  of  the  U.S.  Police 
Canine  Association,  explained  that  dual 
purpose  dogs  cost  more  to  train  than 
single  purpose  dogs  but  in  the  long  run 
save  money  because  they  require  only 
a single  handler  and  vehicle. 

The  Texas  Senate  Jurisprudence  Com- 
mittee voted  unanimously  Jan.  29  to 
allow  people  in  dating  relationships  lo 
obtain  court  orders  from  lovers  who 
threaten  violence.  Committee  members 
heard  tearful  testimony  from  a woman 
whose  daughter  had  sought  protection 
from  her  threptening  ex-boyfnend  and 
was  turned  down  repeatedly  by  police 
because  the  family  violence  law  didn’t 
apply  to  her.  The  victim  and  her  cur- 
rent boyfriend  were  ultimately  shot  and 
killed  by  the  man. 

UTAH  — The  number  of  Utah  County 
residents  seeking  treatment  for  meth- 
amphetamine  abuse  has  increased  by 
5,000  percent,  to  400,  in  the  last  10 
years.  Salt  Lake  County  reported  the 
highest  number  of  meth-lreatmcnt  ad- 
missions in  the  state,  with  over  1 .800. 


ALASKA  — Kim  Cook  received  a 99- 
year  sentence  Jan.  23  for  fatally  shoot- 
ing Palmer  police  officer  Jim  Rowland 
Jr.  two  years  ago.  Prosecutors  said  that 
Cook,  who  shot  Rowland  when  the  of- 
ficer approached  him  as  he  was  nap- 
ping in  his  truck,  hated  police  officers 
and  was  afraid  he’d  be  arrested  for  driv- 
ing with  an  expired  license. 

CALIFORNIA  — An  internal  police 
investigation  has  concluded  that  two 
young  Oakland  officers,  Tim  Scarrott 
and  Andrew  Koponen.  acted  properly 
when  they  fired  1 1 shots  and  killed  un- 
dercover Officer  William  Wilkins.  The 
officers  mistakenly  concluded  that 
Wilkins  was  about  to  shoot  a suspected 
car  thief  he  held  at  gunpoint.  Wilkins 
was  the  first  Oakland  police  officer  to 
be  killed  on  duty  by  a fellow  officer 

Cigarette  robberies  at  convenience 
stores  and  gas  stations  in  La  Mesa,  El 


Cajon  and  unincorporated  cast  San  Di- 
ego County  communities  have 
prompted  a meeting  among  area  offi- 
cials to  discuss  the  increasing  frequency 
and  violence  of  the  crimes.  Cigarettes 
have  been  hot  items  for  thieves  for  the 
past  few  years,  and  some  are  blaming 
the  increasing  costs  brought  on  largely 
by  high  taxes.  The  police  don't  know 
whether  the  cigarettes  are  being  resold 
locally  via  retail  or  the  street,  or  are 
being  taken  back  to  Mexico. 

Police  arrested  a 19-year-old  De  Anza 
Community  College  student  after  a tip 
from  a photo  lab  clerk  led  them  to  an 
arsenal  of  bombs,  booby  traps  and  notes 
indicating  that  he  intended  to  plunt  the 
explosive  devices  on  the  school's  cam- 
pus. The  police  also  found  a tape  re- 
cording in  which  the  student,  Al 
DcGuzman,  expressed  sympathy  with 
the  boys  in  the  1999  Columbine  High 
School  attack  in  Colorado.  The  photo 
clerk,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a Sun  Jose 
police  officer,  called  police  after  devel- 
oping photos  of  DcGuzman  posing  with 
his  arsenal. 

Oakland  police  officer  Frank  Vazquez, 
one  of  the  officers  facing  criminal 
charges  for  beating  people  and  plant- 
ing evidence  in  ‘The  Riders"  case,  is 
facing  a new  civil  rights  lawsuit  in 
which  a man  claims  that  the  officer 
threatened  lo  frame  him  unless  he 
agreed  to  buy  drugs  for  him.  The  attor- 
ney for  the  plaintiff  said  that  it  appears 
that  these  drugs  were  used  by  the  po- 
lice to  plant  on  other  individuals. 

OREGON  — David  B Miller,  a 
former  employee  of  crews  building  un 
incinerator  at  the  Umatilla  Chemical 
Depot,  was  shot  and  wounded  during  a 
standoff  with  police  as  he  loaded  his 
pickup  truck  with  an  “unbelievable  ar- 
senal" of  rifles,  ammunition  and  hand- 
guns. The  police  were  responding  to  a 
call  from  depot  officials  who  reported 
that  Miller  had  made  threats.  FBI 
agents,  state  police,  Pendleton  police 
and  tribal  police  were  dispatched  to  his 
home.  A witness  said  that  the  police 
identified  themselves  but  that  Miller 
would  not  drop  his  rifle. 

WASHINGTON  — Thurston  County 
Superior  Court  Judge  Gary  Tabor  set 
$50,000  bail  for  slate  trooper  Jon  C. 
Nelson,  who  pleaded  not  guilty  to 
charges  that  he  forced  a woman  to  have 
sex  with  him  to  avoid  a ticket.  Follow 
ing  his  arrest,  Nelson  was  placed  on 
administrative  leave. 

Stcilacoom  Police  Officer  Sumucl 
Nelson  has  pleaded  not  guilty  lo  at- 
tempted rape  and  other  charges  after 
being  accused  of  demanding  oral  sex 
from  a teenage  boy. 

A federal  judge  has  dismissed  an 
SI  1.75-million  luwsuit  filed  by  former 
Bremerton  assistant  police  chief  Henry 
Mincey.  in  which  he  accused  the  city 
of  racial  discrimination  for  demoting 
and  later  firing  him.  The  judge  cited  a 
series  of  promotions  pnor  to  the  firing 
as  proof  that  the  city  did  not  discrimi- 
nate against  him. 

Pierce  County  prosecutors  have 
charged  Kevin  David  Dye  with  rape, 
robbery  and  kidnapping  for  allegedly 
raping  a woman  while  posing  as  a po- 
lice officer.  Dye.  who  used  a stun  gun 
and  a handgun  to  rob  and  rape  the 
woman,  is  suspected  ot  raping  as  many 
as  13  women. 
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People  & Places 


Getting 
the  boot 

Los  Angeles  Police  Commission 
president  Gerald  Chaleff  was  appar- 
ently not  forceful  enough  to  suit  Mayor 
Richard  Riordan  when  it  came  to  urg- 
ing police  officials  to  boost  morale,  re- 
cruitment and  community  policing  ef- 
forts. This  month  Riordan  fired  the 
commissioner  if) a controversial  move 
that  left  some  wondering  whether  the 
ouster  was  an  attempt  to  prevent  imple- 
mentation of  reforms  mandated  by  a 
federal  consent  decree. 

"As  much  as  any  current  commis- 
sioners are  reformers,  Gerry  Chaleff 
would  be  chief  among  them,"  former 
commissioner  Gary  Greenebaum, 
who  served  ns  Riordan’s  first  Police 
Commission  president,  told  The  Los 
Angeles  Times.  "1  don't  see  what  prob- 
lem is  solved  by  firing  Chaleff.  When- 
ever the  politicians  start  muscling  the 
Police  Commission,  something  bigger 
is  up." 

Ann  Reiss  Lane,  a commissioner 
during  the  administration  of  former 
mayor  Tom  Bradley,  called  Chalcff’s 
firing  “unbelievable."  Said  Lane:  "This 
is  sort  of  in  defiance  of  the  indepen- 
dent civilian  oversight  and  that  is 
trouble  to  me." 

The  decision  by  Riordan  to  oust 
Chaleff  five  months  before  the  end  of 
his  term  shocked  some  city  officials. 
The  mayor  defended  the  action  by  say- 
ing that  he  wanted  a civilian  leader  who 
could  stand  up  to  Police  Chief  Bernard 
C.  Parks  and  deal  with  rising  crime  and 
a drop  in  the  number  of  arrests. 

"He’s  not  a scapegoat,"  Riordan  said 
of  Chaleff  "I  think  he’s  been  the  right 
leader  on  reform  Now  we  need  leader- 
ship that  will  look  at  the  problems  of 
safety  in  our  city." 

According  to  top  mayoral  aides, 
who  spoke  w.th  The  Times  on  condi- 
tion of  anonymity.  Parks  has  been  more 
responsive  than  Chaleff  in  discussions 


with  Riordan  and  his  advisers  on  the 
issues  of  recruitment  and  morale. 

Chalcff’s  efforts  were  characterized 
by  aides  as  well-meaning  but  ineffec- 
tive in  addressing  those  problems,  as 
well  as  the  community  policing  effort, 
Critics  of  Chaleff  said  he  did  not  culti- 
vate relationships  with  rank-and-file 
officers  or  department  leaders. 

But  some  observers  have  questioned 
why  Chaleff  and  not  Parks  has  been 
held  accountable  for  the  problems 
within  the  department.  Parks,  they  point 
out,  was  recently  given  two  5-percent 
salary  increases. 

"If  there's  a woodshed  needed,  then 
both  need  to  be  woodshedded,"  said  one 
source  quoted  by  The  Times.  "You 
don't  do  it  by  firing  the  commission 
president." 

Popular 

choice 

Anchorage  Police  Lieut.  Walter  C. 
Monegan,  a 27-year  veteran,  was 
tapped  last  month  as  the  city’s  new 
chief,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
agency’s  rank-and-file,  who  had  been 
early  supporters  of  his  selection. 

He  was  among  a half-dozen  top  can- 
didates interviewed  for  the  post,  includ- 
ing Deputy  Chief  Mark  Mew  "This 
was  not  an  easy  decision.”  Mayor 
George  Wuerch  told  The  Anchorage 
Daily  News.  "1  wanted  to  make  some 
changes.  1 wanted  to  take  a little  risk, 
to  step  outside  the  box  a little  bit." 

The  49-year-old  Monegan  said  he 
was  both  flattered  and  surprised  by 
Wuerch's  “picking  me  out  of  the 
crowd." 

“He  sees  things  in  me,”  said 
Monegan.  “I  do  not  want  to  disappoint 
him,  nor  do  1 want  to  disappoint  my  co- 
workers nor  this  community."  If  he  is 
confirmed  by  the  Anchorage  Assembly, 
as  several  of  that  body's  members  an- 
ticipate, Monegan  will  have  leaped  not 
over  just  Mew,  but  over  the  agency's 


Monegan 


Playing  leap-frog 

captain  as  well,  into  the  $87,000-a-year 
job. 

The  early  support  for  the  new  chief 
could  not  contrast  more  starkly  with  the 
discord  that  followed  the  selection  four 
years  ago  of  Duane  Udland.  Udland 
was  considered  by  some  to  be  a cold- 
hearted  autocrat,  whose  tenure  was 
marked  by  morale  problems  and  con- 
troversy. Udland  said  in  December  that 
he  would  stepping  down. 

Monegan,  who  is  well-liked  and  re- 
spected as  a supervisor,  is  called  an  “al- 
ternative cop"  by  his  officers  because 
he  thinks  of  different  ways  of  solving 
problems,  said  Sgl.  Gary  Apperson. 
For  example,  when  Apperson  was 
working  on  a police  protocol  for  re- 
sponding to  reports  of  missing  children, 
it  was  Monegan  who  suggested  getting 
community  patrols  and  taxi  cabs  in- 
cluded in  the  searches. 

Among  the  changes  the  new  chief 
is  considering  is  the  re-establishment 
of  certain  specialized  detective  units, 
such  as  homicide,  crimes  against  chil- 
dren and  burglary,  that  had  been  dis- 
mantled in  recent  years.  Under  the  cur- 
rent system,  a detective  investigating  a 
burglary  in  one  part  of  town  may  not 


realize  that  similar  crimes  are  being 
committed  in  another  section  of  city. 

Monegan  said  he  would  also  look 
into  what  type  of  work  schedule  works 
best.  The  union  had  won  the  right  to  go 
back  to  a system  of  four  10-hour  work- 
days after  former  mayor  Rick 
Mystrom  had  forced  a change  to  a five 
day,  eight-hour  week.  In  1996, 
Monegan  had  suggested  that  officers 
work  three  1 2-hour  shifts. 

“We've  been  a train  on  the  wrong 
track  going  in  the  wrong  direction  for 
too  long,"  said  Det.  Linda  Branch- 
flower 

Looking 

within 

While  Hawaii  County  officials  were 
urged  to  select  an  outsider  who  suffered 
no  taint  from  a promotion  rigging  scan- 
dal that  led  to  the  retirement  of  Chief 
Wayne  Carvalho  last  year,  they  chose 
acting  Chief  James  Correa  last  month 
to  lead  the  county  police  department  on 
a permanent  basis. 

Correa.  47,  said  he  had  no  plans  for 
a major  overhaul  of  the  300-member 
department.  A 25-year  veteran  of  the 
agency,  he  was  appointed  deputy  chief 
in  1995.  Among  the  tasks  that  he  said 
will  top  his  agenda  will  be  earning  na- 
tional accreditation  and  developing  a 
new  hiring  and  promotional  system. 
Big  Island  MayorHarry  Kim  imposed 
a temporary  freeze  on  all  such  person- 
nel actions  until  a new  plan  can  be  ap- 
proved by  the  county's  civil  service 
department. 

Last  year,  a Big  Island  jury  awarded 
more  than  $4  million  in  damages  to  19 
current  and  former  officers  who  said 
they  had  been  cheated  out  of  fair  pro- 
motions. Carvalho,  who  was  one  of  the 
defendants,  was  criticized  for  his  role 
in  the  scandal,  although  it  had  taken 
place  under  a previous  chief. 

CorTea  was  selected  by  the  county 
Police  Commission  over  Honolulu  Po- 


lice Maj.  Robert  Prasser,  whose  sta- 
tus as  an  outsider,  some  believed,  would 
give  the  department  a fresh  start.  But 
Correa  received  strong  praise  from  sev- 
eral retired  officers,  state  officials 
whose  agencies  worked  with  the  depart- 
ment and  a union  official  who  attended 
public  hearings  held  by  the  polite  com- 
mission. 

An  act  of 
Providence 

Providence,  R.I.,  has  a new  police 
chief,  but  whether  he  serves  on  an  in- 
terim or  permanent  basis  depends  on 
whether  one  asks  the  mayor  or  state 
officials,  who  persuaded  the  city  to  con- 
duct a nationwide  search  for  an  outsider 
who  would  have  no  risk  of  tarnish  from 
numerous  recent  scandals. 

In  an  effort  to  quickly  fill  the  lead- 
ership vacuum  left  by  former  chief 
Urbano  Prignano  Jr„  Maj.  Richard 
T.  Sullivan  was  sworn  in  on  Feb.  1 , the 
choice  of  Mayor  Vincent  A.  Cianci  Jr. 
There  is  widespread  support,  however, 
even  within  the  city's  police  union,  for 
a broader  search,  although  it  is  unclear 
whether  the  City  Charter  will  permit  an 
outsider  to  take  the  post. 

Prignano  served  for  five  years,  the 
longest  tenure  of  any  Providence  chief 
in  recent  memory,  but  his  years  as  a 
leader  were  turbulent.  In  one  of  the 
more  recent  incidents,  a lieutenant  had 
told  the  FBI  that  Prignano  had  ordered 
him  to  help  favored  officers  cheat  on  a 
promotional  exam.  Then  there  was  a 
controversy  involving  off-duty  officers 
who  had  threatened  a parking  lot  atten- 
dant with  a baseball  bat  and  gun  for 
charging  a fellow  officer  $6  to  park. 

According  to  a report  in  The  Provi- 
dence Journal-Bulletin,  state  Attorney 
General  Sheldon  Whitehouse  had 
sought  Prignano’s  resignation  and 
worked  behind  the  scenes  to  engineer 
his  departure,  Prosecutors  were  report- 
edly encountering  juries  skeptical  of 
police  testimony,  and  Whitehouse  him- 
self was  criticized  after  the  death  of  Sgt. 
Cornel  Young  Jr.,  a young  black  officer 
who  was  mistakenly  shot  by  two  white 
colleagues. 

On  Nov.  20,  the  police  union  called 
on  Prignano  to  resign,  saying  he  had 
lost  the  ability  to  lead. 

The  last  straw  for  the  former  chief 
was  when  it  seemed  he  had  lost  the 
strong  backing  he  had  always  enjoyed 
from  City  Hall,  said  The  Journal-Bul- 
letin. Said  Cianci:  “I  told  him  he  should 
consider  his  future  — as  a friend,  I told 
him.  But  I wasn't  the  one  who  pressed 
him  to  leave."  Prignano  retired  in  De- 
cember. 

While  Cianci  sought  a permanent 
appointment  for  Sullivan,  who  has  a 
reputation  as  a taskmaster,  the  mayor 
agreed  with  the  attorney  general’s  de- 
mand that  the  city  conduct  a nationwide 
search.  To  oppose  Whitehouse,  he  told 
The  Journal-Bulletin,  would  “not  have 
sent  a good  signal.”  And  even  Sullivan 
agreed  to  remain  chief  while  a perma- 
nent replacement  is  sought. 

Within  days  of  his  appointment  as 
interim  chief,  Sullivan  chose  Maj.  Cor- 
nel Young  Sr„  the  department's  high- 
est-ranking minority  officer,  as  his  top 
assistant. 

Young  said  he  has  struggled  with 
returning  to  work  after  the  death  of  his 
son  in  January  2000.  But  he  had 
pledged  to  work  with  Sullivan,  who  has 
been  a friend  since  childhood. 


^ 

Now  you  see  them,  now  you  don’t 


Local  officials  in  Dinosaur, 
Colo.,  believe  that  it  was  former 
police  chief  Darrell  Murphy's 
lack  of  training,  not  avarice,  that 
led  him  to  break  the  law. 

Murphy,  hired  in  1998  with  just 
several  months  of  law-enforcement 
certification  training  and  a short 
stint  as  a volunteer  reserve  officer 
in  Fort  Collins  under  his  belt,  was 
sentenced  in  February  to  two  years 
probation  after  he  pleaded  no 
contest  to  charges  of  embezzle- 
ment. official  misconduct  and 
illegally  issuing  concealed- 
weapons  permits. 

Although  state  law  does  not 
allow  nnirvliah  to  issue  permits  to 
carry  concealed  weapons  in  towns 
of  fewer  than  2,500  residents. 
Murphy  did  so  on  the  advice  of  a 
former  mayor  and  council 
members.  He  put  the  payments  into 
an  office  fund  There  was  no 
evidence  that  he  pocketed  the 
money  for  personal  use.  said 
investigators. 

Murphy  was  one  of  five  chiefs 
who  have  come  and  gone  in  the 
town  of  300  in  the  past  eight  years. 


"1  think  they  just  put  a guy  without 
proper  training  out  there,"  said  Mayor 
Clinton  Morrill,  who  was  not  in 
office  when  Murphy  was  hired. 

Said  Moffat  County  Sheriff 
Buddy  Grinstead:  “Unfortunately  in 
these  small  towns,  you’re  not  able  to 
get  top-quality  applicants.  And 
people  don’t  stay." 

H Among  other  police  departments 
in  transition  in  recent  weeks  was  the 
Lincoln.  N.D.,  force,  which  lost  its 
police  chief  when  Brian  Kocher  quit 
after  the  City  Council  declined  to 
restore  a cost-of-living  raise  for 
employees. 

But  money  was  only  part  of  it, 
said  the  27-ycar-old  Kocher.  In  three 
and  a half  years  with  the  department, 
the  last  two  and  a half  as  chief, 
Kocher  said  he  had  taken  only  a few 
vacation  days,  with  190  hours 
accumulated.  “How  does  a guy  take  a 
vacation?"  he  asked.  "You  can’t." 

During  a four-hour  council 
meeting,  members  brought  up  the 
issue  of  overtime,  a subject  that 
Kocher  thought  he  had  explained  to 
their  satisfaction  back  in  August.  A 
policy  of  no  more  than  five  hours  of 


overtime  per  officer  per  month  was 
proposed,  but  tabled  by  a vote  of  4-2. 

H Departing  under  far  more 
favorable  circumstances.  Bow.  N.H.. 
Police  Chief  Peter  Cheney  said  he 
will  turn  in  his  badge  on  Feb,  23  after 
a 27-year  career  with  the  agency. 

"I've  spent  more  than  half  my  life 
in  law  enforcement,  so  this  was  a 
hard  decision  to  make  — but  I'd  been 
thinking  about  retiring  for  a while," 
he  told  The  Manchester  Union- 
Leader.  "My  kids  have  never  known 
me  as  anything  other  than  a cop.  It's  a 
life-altering  decision,  and  it  will  be  an 
adjustment  for  sure,  but  I'm  looking 
for  a little  peace  and  relaxation." 

Cheney  announced  his  departure 
three  days  after  the  official  retirement 
of  Deputy  Chief  Robert  Graves,  his 
friend  and  partner.  The  two  had 
served  the  community  as  a team  for 
21  years. 

H In  Lafayette,  La..  Chief  Charles 
Crenshaw  said  he  will  retire  on 
March  8,  and  Maj.  Ralph  Peters  will 
serve  as  interim  chief.  Peters,  a 28- 
year  veteran,  currently  commands  the 
department's  Criminal  Investigations 
Division.  City-Parish  President 


Walter  Comeaux  said  he  expected 
eight  eligible  applicants  from  both 
inside  and  outside  the  department 
for  the  permanent  appointment. 

U The  Bullhead  City,  Ariz., 
council  this  month  approved  the 
appointment  of  Deputy  Chief 
Rodney  Head  as  chief.  A 15-year 
veteran,  Head  replaces  Glenn 
Walt,  who  did  not  seek  renewal  of 
his  contract  after  five  years. 

H In  St.  George.  Utah,  Marlon 
Stratton  was  appointed  police 
chief  in  February  after  serving  in 
the  job  for  two  months  on  an 
interim  basis.  He  succeeded 
Robert  Flowers,  who  had  been 
named  state  commissioner  of 
public  safety. 

H Newark,  Ohio,  also  got  a new 
police  chief  in  February,  when 
retired  Columbus  police  com- 
mander H,  Darrel  Pennington 
succeeded  Paul  Green,  who  retired 
last  October.  A 30-year  veteran  of 
the  Columbus  force.  Pennington 
had  been  deputy  director  for  major 
crimes  at  the  state  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Identification  and 
Investigation  since  1997. 
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A new  hand  on  Justice’s  tiller 

Ashcroft  survives  Senate  scrutiny  to  become  nation’s  new  top  lawman 


GETTING  DOWN  TO  BUSINESS:  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  (center), 
accompanied  by  aides,  arrives  for  his  first  day  of  work  at  the  Justice  Department  on 
Feb.  2,  following  his  confirmation  by  a sharply  divided  Senate. 


While  he  has  opposed  tighter  federal  gun- 
control  measures  throughout  his  career,  newly 
confirmed  U.S.  Attorney  General  John 
Ashcroft  has  chosen  as  one  of  his  first 
initiatives  a plan  to  intensify  Richmond,  Va.'s 
much-copied  Project  Exile  program,  which 
requires  federal  involvement  in  gun  violations 
that  meet  certain  criteria. 

The  plan  would  have  the  support  of  both 
the  National  Rifle  Association  and  gun- 
control  advocates,  who  have  cautiously 
praised  Project  Exile  while  being  among  the 
most  vociferous  opponents  of  Ashcroft’s 
nomination.  A former  governor,  state  attorney 
general  and  U.S.  senator  from  Missouri. 
Ashcroft  won  a bitter  Senate  confirmation 
battle  on  Feb  I by  a vote  of  58-42,  drawn 
largely  along  party  lines. 

Ashcroft  is  a staunch  conservative  who 
opposes  abortion  rights  and  supported  a 
constitutional  ban  on  abortion  while  in  the 
Senate.  As  Missouri’s  governor,  he  banned 
public  medical  facilities  from  performing  the 
procedure  and  attempted  to  prohibit  women 
from  having  more  than  one  abortion  in  a 
lifetime  except  for  cases  where  health  was  a 
factor. 

While  a senator,  he  also  opposed  extend- 
ing hate-crimes  protection  to  homosexuals 
and  voted  against  expanding  such  laws  to 
make  it  easier  for  federal  prosecutors  to  try 
such  cases  As  governor,  however,  he  did  sign 
a 1988  law  that  increased  the  penalties  for 
bias-motivated  crimes. 

During  his  first  few  days  in  his  new  job, 
Ashcroft  has  come  out  as  a strong  opponent 
of  racial  profiling,  saying:  “1  certainly  would 
like  to  find  a way  to  be  absent  that  kind  of 


practice.  It's  wrong,  inappropriate.  It  shouldn’t 
be  done 

In  the  weeks  before  the  confirmation 
hearings,  gun-control  groups  railed  against 
Ashcroft.  Said  Michael  Bamens,  head  of 
Handgun  Control:  "He  voted  against  common- 
sense  gun  measures  at  every  opportunity.  How 
can  we  expect  this  man  to  support  and  defend 


laws  he  says  have  no  value?" 

Ashcroft  has  been  closely  affiliated  with  the 
NR  A for  years.  In  1999,  he  was  featured  in 
radio  ads  promoting  Missouri's  referendum  in 
favor  of  carrying  concealed  weapons.  Ashcroft 
assured  state  residents  in  the  spots  that  the 
proposal  had  “plenty  tough"  safeguards, 
including  background  checks  and  mandatory 


training.  The  NRA  contributed  $50,000 
directly  to  Ashcroft's  Senate  campuign 
against  the  late  Gov.  Mel  Cumuhan.  and  ulso 
spent  $339,237  on  independent  polling  and 
advertising  on  his  behulf,  according  to 
election  records  reported  by  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

As  a senator,  Ashcroft  opposed  legislation 
that  would  require  firearms  dealers  to  sell 
handguns  with  safety  locks.  He  also  opposed 
a bun  on  assault  weapons  when  he  was 
running  for  the  Senate  in  1994. 

At  the  same  time,  he  hus  also  Supported 
tougher  criminal  sanctions  agaihst  criminals 
convicted  of  weapons  violations,  and  luws 
prohibiting  the  possession  of  firearms  in  the 
vicinity  of  a school. 

Ashcroft  is  expected  to  announce  the 
broad  outlines  of  his  Project  Exile-type 
program  soon.  "That  is  an  idea  that  we  arc 
uggressivcly  going  to  push,"  his  chief  of  staff 
David  Israelite,  told  The  Kansas  City  Star.  "It 
is  a national  program  of  providing  the 
resources  und  guidance  necessary  to  really 
crack  down  on  gun  crimes.  1 think  it  will  be 
one  of  the  top  priorities  of  his  administra- 
tion.’’ 

Details  of  the  plan  will  come  later, 

Israelite  said. 

Project  Exile,  whose  creators  were  the 
winners  of  Law  Enforcement  News’s  People 
of  the  Yeur  1999  award,  begun  in  1997  after 
Richmond  posted  a record  140  homicides  in 
1994,  the  highest  per-capita  murder  rate  in 
the  country  at  that  time.  One  year  into  the 
program,  homicides  had  fallen  to  94  and 
more  than  500  guns  hud  been  taken  off  the 
street. 

y 


Appalachian  headache: 


Prescription  cancer  drug  is  narcotic  of 


Just  as  America's  heartland  has  in- 
tractable problems  with  methamphet- 
amine,  now  the  eastern  regions  of  Ap- 
palachia appear  bedeviled  by  a sub- 
stance known  as  OxyContin.  The 
powerful  narcotic,  which  is  usually  pre- 
scribed for  cancer  patients,  has  pushed 
aside  marijuana,  cocaine  and  other  nar- 
cotics as  the  drug  of  choice  for  addicts 
and  teenage  abusers,  according  to  law 
enforcement  officials  in  dozens  of  ru- 
ral areas  from  Maine  to  West  Virginia. 

The  active  ingredient  in  OxyContin 
is  a morphine-like  substance  called 
oxycodone,  also  found  in  the  prescrip- 
tion drugs  Percodan  and  Tylox.  But 
unlike  those,  which  need  to  be  taken  in 
repeated  dosages.  OxyContin  is  in  a 
time-release  formula  that  is  effective  for 
up  to  12  hours.  Experts  say.  however, 
that  addicts  can  achieve  an  intensely 
pure  high  by  crushing  the  pills  and 
snorting  or  injecting  them.  A telltale 
piece  of  paraphernalia  among  adoles- 
cent users  is  a pill  crusher  sold  by  drug 
stores  to  help  elderly  people  swallow 
their  medication,  said  Capt.  Minor 
Allen  of  the  Hazard,  Ky..  Police  De- 
partment. 

"Heck,  we  already  know  it's  pretty 
epidemic  down  here,"  he  told  The  New 
York  Times.  "Abuse  of  this  drug  has 
become  unbelievable  in  the  last  year, 
with  probably  85  to  90  percent  of  our 
field  work  now  related  to  Oxys,"  said 
Allen,  using  the  drag’s  street  name. 

According  to  federal  data,  emer- 
gency room  visits  involving  the  drag 
remained  stable  from  1990  to  1996,  but 
have  since  doubled  from  3. 190  that  year 
to  6,429  in  1999  Deaths  attributed  to 
OxyContin  have  also  increased.  Since 


January,  it  is  believed  to  have  caused 
59  deaths  in  Kentucky. 

The  problem  is  so  urgent  that  Joseph 
L.  Famularo,  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  Kentucky's  western  district, 
directed  a nine-month  investigation  that 
produced  the  biggest  drug  raid  in 
Kentucky’s  history.  Operation  Oxyfest 
2001  resulted  in  the  arrests  of  more  than 
200  suspects,  ages  20  to  65.  At  least 
one  was  pushed  into  jail  in  a wheelchair. 

“We  caught  207,"  Famularo  told 
The  Times.  "We  didn’t  catch  half  of 
them;  that’s  how  pervasive  this  thing 
is." 

As  to  why  OxyContin  has  spread 
throughout  the  Appalachian  region  and 

Eye  in  the  sky: 

Tampa  PD 

What  right  of  privacy  do  you  have 
when  you’re  one  of  lens  of  thousands 
of  people  attending  one  of  the  biggest 
sporting  events  of  the  year  in  an  open 
stadium?  The  answer  depends  on 
whether  you  ask  the  police  or  civil  lib- 
erties activists  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  where  a 
sophisticated  surveillance  system  was 
used  last  month  to  compare  the  faces 
of  spectators  at  the  Super  Bowl  with  a 
data  base  of  known  criminals. 

According  to  police  officials,  the 
computer  scanning  equipment  used  at 
Raymond  James  Stadium  as  well  as  in 
the  Ybor  City  entertainment  district 
made  1 9 matches,  but  none  of  those  had 
committed  crimes  that  warranted  arrest. 

"If  this  tool  could  prevent  a terror- 
ist act  or  something  else,  I think  the  tool 


other  rural  stretches  of  the  Midwest, 
authorities  contend  that  the  prevalence 
of  retirees  with  health-care  plans  and 
prescription  cards  provides  one  possible 
answer. 

OxyContin  is  often  covered  by  in- 
surers. Illicit  dealers  who  can  make  as 
much  as  $1  per  milligram  for  a 160- 
milligram  tablet  use  suffering  patients 
as  well  as  frauds  to  obtain  the  drug  from 
careless,  busy  or  quietly  complicit  phy- 
sicians. 

“It's  becoming  the  prescription  drag 
of  choice  from  greater  Cincinnati  to 
rural  Ohio,"  said  Sgt.  Kerry  Rowland 
of  the  Cincinnati  Police  Division's 
pharmaceutical  diversion  squad.  "It’s 


would  be  priceless.”  said  Joe  Durkin,  a 
department  spokesman.  ‘The  vast  ma- 
jority of  visitors  to  Raymond  James 
would  applaud  our  efforts  to  keep  it  safe 
for  everyone." 

But  the  stale  affiliate  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  has  demanded 
(hat  the  city  conduct  hearings  to  dis- 
close who  authorized  the  use  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  crime  data  bases  were  used, 
what  actions  would  be  taken  against 
anyone  identified  from  a data  base,  and 
the  how  the  scanned  images  would  later 
be  destroyed. 

In  a letter  to  Tampa  Mayor  Dick 
Greco,  Florida  ACLU  director  Howard 
Simon  said  the  surveillance  may  have 
violated  fans’  Fourth  Amendment 
rights.  "This  was  essentially  a comput- 


become  rampant  because  it  offers  such 
a pure  high  with  less  risk  of  arrest  or 
overdose,  and  many  times  health  care 
is  picking  up  the  cost." 

In  depressed  areas  like  Appalachia, 
those  who  have  a legitimate  prescrip- 
tion for  OxyContin  may  feel  it  is  more 
important  to  have  the  money  than  the 
drug,  noted  Pikcville,  Ky..  Police  Chief 
James  Justice.  "What  happens  is  they’ll 
realize  that  there  is  money-making  po- 
tential in  their  prescriptions."  he  told 
The  Associated  Press.  "For  some  of 
those  people,  a little  extra  money  makes 
a difference." 

OxyContin  has  yet  to  make  its  mark 
on  the  urban  drag  markets  of  New  York 


erized  police  lineup,"  he  said  in  the  let- 
ter. "For  the  price  of  admission  , they 
were  placed  in  a police  lineup." 

Some  say  it  is  arguable  whether 
scanning  equipment  is  all  that  effective 
under  the  conditions  in  which  it  would 
most  likely  be  used  by  police.  And 
while  the  system  may  capture  and 
match  an  image  within  seconds,  a sub- 
ject could  be  gone  before  police  arrive. 

Tampa  used  a system  developed  by 
Graphco  Technologies  Inc.,  which  of- 
fered its  equipment  to  the  city  for  free. 
The  system,  originally  developed  for 
use  in  airporls  overseas  to  track  terror- 
ists. links  cameras  to  computers  that 
scanned  some  1 .700  images  provided 
by  police  of  people  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  offenses  ranging  from  violent 


choice 

and  other  cities,  although  there  have 
been  reports  of  its  sale  in  New  Orleans. 
It  appears  to  be  rooted,  said  authorities, 
in  areas  with  little  previous  heavy  crimi- 
nal drug  traffic. 

"What  is  most  unusual  and  disturb- 
ing is  the  number  of  high  school  and 
those  in  their  eurly  20's  who  got  ad- 
dicted." said  Jay  P.  McCloskey.  the  U.S. 
Attorney  in  Maine,  where  the  problem 
became  apparent  about  1 8 months  ago. 
"We  are  talking  about  some  of  the  best 
students,  some  of  the  best  athletes."  he 
said. 

Maine  is  considered  among  the 
nation's  largest  per-capita  consumers  of 
OxyContin.  McCloskey  noted. 


Bowl 

crimes  to  ticket  scalping.  The  technol- 
ogy instantly  dissects  facial  features  and 
compares  them  to  those  in  the  data  base. 

Experts  warn,  however,  that  digi- 
tized photos  shot  at  acute  angles  or  in 
poor  light  would  create  images  that  fail 
to  match  mug  shots.  In  a recent  study 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology.  43  percent  of  digital 
comparisons  of  posed  photos  taken  ol 
the  same  person  18  months  apart  were 
falsely  rejected  by  computers. 

"The  laboratory  results  suggest  that 
this  type  of  system  has  no  chance  in 
hell  of  working"  for  more  than  a rough 
filtering  of  suspects.  Jim  Wayman.  di- 
rector of  San  Jose  State  University’s 
Biometric  Test  Center,  told  The  Los  An- 
geles Times. 
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Are  police  ready  for 
returning  ex-cons? 


The  carrot  & the  stick 

Boston  PD’s  partnership  approach  to  prisoner  re-entry 


We  wilt  help  you  make  the 
transition  from  prison  to  freedom, 
but  if  you  return  to  a life  of  crime, 
we  will  come  down  on  you  like  a 
ton  of  bricks.  That’s  the  message 
Boston  law  enforcement  authorities 
are  trying  to  get  across  to  offenders 
through  a post-prison  re-entry 
project  that  provides  a variety  of 
services  to  literally  hundreds  of 
inmates  returning  to  the  city  each 
month. 

As  in  most  localities,  the 
number  of  offenders  returning  to 
Boston  each  month  is  staggering. 
Communities  absorb  nearly  3,000 
inmates  a year  from  the  Suffolk 
County  House  of  Corrections,  the 
local  jail.  At  least  half  of  those  are 
on  some  type  of  probationary 
status,  with  20  percent  serving  six 
months  or  less.  The  city  also 
receives  another  700  felons 
annually  from  prisons  throughout 
the  state.  “What  we’re  seeing  is  a 
revolving  door  with  guys  going  in 
and  coming  out,”  said  Police  Supt. 
Paul  Joyce 

But  it  was  not  so  much  the 
numbers  as  the  names  that  had  the 
department  worried,  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  The  police 
were  seeing  teenagers  they  had 
dealt  with  more  than  a decade  ago 
now  coming  out  of  incarceration  as 
men  in  their  early  and  late  20s.  "I 
know  there  has  always  been  a high 
number  of  offenders  being  released 
back  into  the  community,  but  they 
started  looking  familiar  to  us,”  said 
Joyce.  “That  was  what  had  us 
concerned." 

Moreover,  many  were  winding 
up  as  either  victims  or  perpetrators 
in  the  increased  gun  violence  that 
plagued  Boston  during  the  first  half 
of  2000. 


Last  year,  the  Boston  Re-entry 
Initiative  was  formed  through  a 
partnership  among  federal,  county 
and  local  law  enforcement  authorities, 
members  of  the  cleigy,  community 
workers  and  corrections  officials.  The 
first  of  its  three  components  begins 
inside  the  county  jail,  where  a panel 
meets  with  inmates  several  months 
before  their  release.  While  they  are 
still  a "captive  audience.”  said  Joyce, 
they  are  provided  with  as  many 
resources  as  possible  — anger 
management  skills,  life  skills,  health 
skills,  drug  treatment.  The  first  of 
these  panel  sessions  was  held  in 
September  2000,  and  a second  was 
convened  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year. 

In  concert  with  county  corrections 
officials,  police  receive  the  names  of 
the  250  or  so  inmates  released  each 
month.  The  list  is  then  analyzed  by 
the  BPD’s  intelligence  and  gang 
units,  which  pick  out  those  individu- 
als who  have  a history  with  the 
department.  The  ones  whose  release 
could  have  an  immediate  impact  on 
the  city's  crime  rate  get  visits  from 
the  team.  There  have  been  about  14 
inmates  at  each  panel  meeting.  At 
least  half  in  the  first  group  have 
already  reached  out  for  help,  Joyce 
said. 

“We  send  two  messages  to  the 
group:  One  is  that  we’re  here  to  offer 
you  help  in  your  transition  back  to  the 
community,  want  to  provide  training 
for  jobs  and  any  individual  service 
you  might  need,  act  as  a mentor  or 
counselor  for  when  you  come  out,” 
said  Joyce.  “But  we’re  sending  a 
second  message.  If  you  decide  to 
move  back  into  drugs  and  gangs, 
we’re  going  to  prosecute  you  to  the 
fullest.  We  think  it’s  a fair  message, 
well  balanced." 


The  second  component  of  the 
program  is  getting  the  inmate  on 
the  right  track  as  soon  as  he  steps 
out  the  door  of  the  facility.  Clergy 
and  community  workers  wait 
outside  the  prison  for  the  newly 
released  offender  because  the 
window  for  making  the  decision  to  ( 
stay  straight  may  be  as  short  as  12 
hours,  said  Joyce.  “We  feel  there 
should  be  someone  in  place  to  help 
them  with  that."  he  said.  "If  they 
need  to  go  into  substance  abuse 
treatment,  they’re  getting  there.  If 
there  is  a job  interview,  they’re 
making  it.” 

Employers  play  a key  role  in 
the  transition  process,  and  there 
have  already  been  some  job  fairs 
held  at  the  jail.  “There  is  nothing 
back-door  about  this  — we’re 
putting  our  cards  on  the  table,"  said 
Joyce. 

The  program’s  third  component 
is  the  follow-up,  in  which  members 
of  the  project  work  closely  with 
Mayor  Thomas  M.  Menino’s 
human  services  cabinet  and  office 
of  jobs  and  community  services. 

Joyce  said  he  believes  the 
initiative  is  a continuation  of  what 
the  police  department  has  been 
doing  for  the  past  eight  or  nine 
years.  All  of  its  strategies,  he  said, 
are  founded  on  the  strength  of  the 
department’s  ties  with  the  commu- 
nity. 

”1  think  the  message  that  is 
usually  sent  is  just  don’t  move 
back  into  crime  or  we  will  rearrest 
you,”  said  Joyce.  “We  can’t 
rearrest  the  numbers  we're  seeing. 
You  can’t  look  at  it  that  way.  You 
have  to  look  at  the  big  picture, 
provide  opportunities.  If  someone 
takes  them  and  does  well,  then  it's 
a success  story." 


Information,  please:  News 
media  square  off  with  police 


Continued  from  Page  1 

they  are  to  be  rearrested,  because  things 
like  finding  housing  and  jobs  and  re- 
establishing family  tics  become  harder 
and  harder  for  them.” 

For  example,  a recent  study  cited  by 
Petersilia  in  her  report  for  the  Justice 
Department  found  that  in  five  major 
U S.  cities.  65  percent  of  all  employers 
said  they  would  not  knowingly  hire  an 
ex-offender.  Unemployment,  said  the 
report,  can  lead  to  substance  abuse, 
which  in  turn  is  closely  correlated  with 
child  abuse  and  family  violence. 

In  a 1993  study,  researchers  for  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  found  that 
children  of  incarcerated  and  released 
parents  were  five  times  more  likely  to 
serve  time  in  prison  as  adults  than  other 
youngsters. 

While  Petersilia  said  no  data  exist 
on  parolees’  involvement  in  family  vio- 
lence, the  link  may  be  significant.  "Risk 
factors  for  child  abuse  and  neglect  in- 
clude parental  poverty,  unemployment, 
substance  abuse,  low  self-esteem,  and 
ill  health  — attributes  common  among 
parolees,"  she  wrote. 

There  is  also  the  risk  of  increased 
gang  violence  when  inmates  return  to 
old  neighborhoods  with  loyalties  ac- 
quired in  prison,  said  the  study.  Re- 
searchers in  Tallahassee  cited  by 
Petersilia  found  that  after  offenders  had 
been  returned  to  the  community  in 
1996,  a crime  surge  ensued  the  follow- 
ing year.  One  explanation  posits  that 
offenders  are  "making  up  for  lost  time 
in  resuming  their  criminal  careers,  it 
said. 

Ultimately,  the  release  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  prisoners  poses  a chal- 
lenge for  policy-makers  who  have  yet 
to  come  up  with  a comprehensive  plan, 
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said  the  study.  "As  the  numbers  in- 
crease. they  put  pressure  on  the  state  to 
build  more  prisons  and,  in  turn,  siphon 
funds  from  rehabilitation  programs  that 
might  help  offenders  stay  out  of  prison,” 
the  study  noted.  “Parolees  will  then 
continue  to  receive  fewer  services  to 

A challenge  for  policy-makers 
who  have  yet  to  come  up  with  a 
comprehensive  plan. 

deal  with  underlying  problems,  ensur- 
ing that  recidivism  rates  and  returns  to 
prison  (not  to  speak  of  crime  victim- 
ization) remain  high  and  public  support 
for  parole  remains  low." 

Faced  with  this  new  challenge,  po- 
lice and  community  leaders  in  a num- 
ber of  cities  have  created  re-entry  pro- 
grams to  keep  track  of  felons  as  well  as 
to  help  them  secure  jobs,  housing,  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  whatever 
else  they  need  to  stay  straight.  Among 
the  most  comprehensive  of  these  was 
developed  in  Washington  state  under 
the  1999  Offender  Accountability  Act. 
Required  lo  come  up  with  a plan,  cor- 
rectional officials  formed  re-entry 
teams  that  included  residents,  police, 
community  groups  and  members  of 
their  own  ranks,  who  meet  with  felons 
six  months  before  release. 

"I  think  the  public  is  saying.  ’Pay 
attention  to  the  guys  who  really  scare 
us,”’  said  corrections  secretary  Joseph 
Lehman. 

In  Spokane,  community-run  substa- 
tions are  staffed  by  the  12-member 
teams  so  they  can  be  close  to  the  of- 
fenders they  are  watching  They  are 
also  home  to  "guardians."  residents 
who  play  a key  role  in  helping  convicts 
adjust  to  life  outside.  Lehman  told  USA 
Today. 

In  San  Antonio,  Beverly  Watts 
Davis  runs  a nonprofit  group  called  San 
Antonio  Fights  Back,  a boot  camp-like 
program  that  even  monitors  how  fel- 
ons spend  their  paychecks.  “Any  per- 
son without  hope  is  incredibly  danger- 
ous," she  said. 

While  not  dealing  exclusively  with 
newly  released  offenders,  Durham, 
N.C.  has  a program  called  STARS 
(Strategies  to  Alleviate  and  Reduce 
Senseless  Violence)  which  was  imple- 
mented about  a year  ago.  The  project 
brings  state,  local  and  federal  law  en- 
forcement entities  in  the  city  together 
with  community  groups  to  keep  an  eye 
on  recidivists,  said  Lieut.  Ed  Sarvis. 

“What  STARS  does  is  identify  vio- 
lent offenders  that  we  have  that  are  on 
probation  or  parole  and  puis  them  on 
notice  that  they  straighten  up  their  act 
or  we  are  going  to  target  them  for  fed- 
eral prosecution  and  maximum  sen- 
tences,” he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News. 

Non-participation  in  the  program, 
added  Capt.  Lee  Russ,  who  oversees 
STARS,  is  considered  a parole  viola- 
tion. While  there  are  no  success  stories 
yet,  about  90  individuals  have  been 
brought  into  the  project. 

Basically,  offenders  are  seated  in  a 
room  with  representatives  from  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  office,  the  DEA,  the  FBI.  the 
Durham  County  Sheriff’s  Office  and 
district  attorney’s  office  and  local  po- 
lice. said  Sarvis.  The  offenders  then 
meet  with  community  leaders,  who  of- 
fer their  help  “They  tell  them  what  their 
role  is  and  what  they  will  if  they  don't 
straighten  their  act  out,"  he  said. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

records  access.  Under  North  Carolina 
law,  public  records  must  be  accessible 
at  “reasonable  times”  and  "under  rea- 
sonable supervision." 

In  Arizona,  meanwhile,  police  and 
prosecutors  in  Tempe  and  Maricopa 
County  maintain  that  court  records  are 
not  being  sealed  with  any  more  fre- 
quency than  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
despite  such  claims  from  The  Arizona 
Republic. 

’The  Founding  Fathers  made  those 
public  so  there  could  be  a system  of 
checks  and  balances  to  prohibit  unlaw- 
ful search  and  seizure,"  said  John 
D' Anna,  the  newspaper’s  deputy  man- 
aging editor. 

At  issue  are  the  affidavits  written  by 
detectives  or  police  legal  advisers  to 


crime  details,  suspect  names  and  state- 
ments. Under  Arizona  statute,  search 
warrants  are  returned  to  the  court  with 
a list  of  items  seized  and  are  made  pub- 
lic five  business  days  after  being  issued 
But  prosecutors  can  ask  they  be  sealed 
for  a variety  of  reasons. 

Paul  FitzGerald,  a spokesman  for 
the  county  attorney's  office,  told  Law 
Enforcement  News  that  he  did  not 
know  of  any  time  when  the  media  was 
not  given  access  except  when  a case 
was  still  under  investigation.  “You  don't 
want  to  poison  the  pool,  so  to  speak,  so 
people  might  call  up  and  say  they  were 
responsible  for  something  they  clearly 
were  not  and  had  heard  about  just  from 
reading  it  or  seeing  it  on  television," 
he  said. 

The  county  attorney’s  office  coop- 
erates to  its  fullest,  said  FitzGerald. 
"The  only  lime  we  don’t  is  when  there 


is  something  still  out  there,  or  when 
they’ve  asked  for  public  records  on 
things  where  kids  have  been  abused  and 
its  recorded  on  videotape,"  he  said. 

According  to  Sgt.  Randy  Fougner 
of  the  Tempe  Police  Department,  affi- 
davits from  search  warrants  involving 
several  murders  and  a hit-and-run  were 
sealed.  Tempe.  he  said,  had  a record  15 
murders  last  year.  A number  of  those 
cases  required  that  the  warrant  be  sealed 
to  protect  witnesses  and  leads. 

Citing  an  example.  Fougner  said  the 
search  warrant  related  to  the  hit-and- 
run  death  of  sportswriter  Steve 
Schoenfeld  remained  sealed  because  it 
identified  the  owner  of  the  car. 

“I  think  it’s  their  perception.  I don’t 
think  it  is  happening  any  more  than  it 
did  in  the  past,  it’s  that  they  are  more 
active  in  trying  to  get  that  information, 
he  said. 


explain  the  reasons  in  support  of  search- 
warrant  applications.  They  can  include 
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Rethinking  1970s-style  toughness: 


NY’s  harsh  drug  laws  get  a second  look 


New  York  Gov.  George  Pataki's 
proposed  rewriting  of  the  state's  harsh. 
Rockefeller-era  drug  laws  has  riled 
prosecutors,  who  maintain  that  lessen- 
ing the  stringent  sentences  prescribed 
by  the  1973  mandatory  drug-sentenc- 
ing laws  would  deprive  them  of  per- 
haps their  most  potent  weapon  against 
dealers. 

Pataki  unveiled  a plan  in  January 
that  calls  for  shorter  mandatory  terms 
for  offenders  serving  some  of  the  long- 
est sentences,  as  well  as  a treatment 
option  for  nonviolent  repeal  offenders. 
The  proposal  would  also  return  some 
sentencing  discretion  to  judges.  Right 
now,  prosecutors  can  use  the  threat  of 
lengthy  prison  terms  to  force  some  pris- 
oners into  treatment  and  make  plea  bar- 
gains with  others. 

The  laws  enacted  under  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  are  considered  to  be  among 
the  most  inflexible  in  the  nation,  criti- 
cized as  being  too  strict  by  even  Gen. 
Barry  McCaffrey,  the  former  White 
House  director  of  drug  policy.  They  are 
widely  acknowledged  as  the  cause  of 
the  explosion  in  the  state's  prison  popu- 
lation over  the  past  three  decades,  from 
under  13,000  at  the  time  of  their  pas- 
sage to  more  than  70,000  today.  Some 
21,000  arc  behind  bars  for  drug  con- 
victions. and  of  those,  4,200  are  first- 
time  felons  During  the  crack  epidemic 
of  the  1980s,  40  percent  of  people  sent 
to  state  facilities  were  sentenced  for 
nonviolent  drug  offenses. 


Advocates  contend  that  the  chances 
for  overhauling  the  laws  has  never  been 
better.  While  Pataki  said  shortly  after 
being  elected  in  1994  that  they  needed 
to  be  eased,  it  was  not  until  1999  that 
he  made  a proposal  to  change  the  laws. 
That  earlier  bill,  which  Pataki  tied  to 
the  abolition  of  parole  for  all  felons,  was 
opposed  by  Democrats  and  died  in  the 
Assembly. 

‘The  governor  coming  forward  with 
a proposal  like  this,  even  though  it  does 
not  go  as  far  as  I would  want  to  go,  is  a 
very,  very  positive  step  in  beginning 
real  progress  toward  a bill  we  can  en- 
act." said  Assemblyman  Jeffrion  L. 
Aubrey,  a Democrat  from  Queens. 
Aubrey’s  own  proposal  for  reforming 
the  Rockefeller  laws  is  said  to  have 
wide  support  in  the  Legislature.  "I 
would  say.  as  of  today,  the  chances  of 
doing  something  about  it  this  year  are 
clearly  better  than  at  any  time  any  of 
us  can  remember,"  he  told  The  New 
York  Times. 

But  that  has  not  been  greeted  as 
good  news  by  prosecutors. 

T think  all  of  us  realize  there  are 
going  to  be  changes  in  the  law,"  Howard 
Relin,  the  Monroe  County  District  At- 
torney, told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
'The  concern  that  we  have  was  that  the 
A-l  felons,  the  people  we  convicted 
over  the  years  of  fairly  large-scale  pos- 
session and  sale  of  cocaine  and  heroin, 
don’t  have  automatic  reductions  of  sen- 
tences because  these  are  some  of  the 


worst  offenders  that  some  of  the  upstate 
DAs  have. 

"We're  hoping  when  the  Governor 
comes  forward  with  his  proposal,  there 
will  be  changes  that  are  reasonable 
changes,  but  the  idea  that  everyone  is 
going  to  be  getting  out  of  jail  because 
of  changes  in  the  law  is  something  that 
doesn’t  make  any  sense  to  district  at- 
torneys," said  Relin. 

Under  Pataki’s  proposal.  500  in- 
mates out  of  the  roughly  600  serving 
sentences  of  at  least  15  years  to  life 
would  become  eligible  for  parole  or  a 
reduction  of  their  sentences.  Inmates 
who  had  been  convicted  of  a violent 
crime  would  not  be  eligible. 

Among  its  elements.  Pataki's  plan 
revises  the  mandatory  prison  sentence 
of  1 5 years  to  life  reserved  for  the  most 
serious  drug  felonies.  Reviled  by  crit- 
ics, the  law  applies  even  to  first  offend- 
ers charged  with  possessing  four  ounces 
or  more  of  cocaine  and  heroin,  or  the 
sale  of  two  ounces  or  more 

Those  with  no  other  criminal  record 
would  face  a minimum  of  10  years  to 
life,  which  they  could  appeal  for  a re- 
duction to  eight  and  a third  years  to  life. 
The  mandatory  sentence  for  those  with 
a prior  nonviolent  conviction  would  be 
12  years  to  life,  with  a sentence  reduc- 
tion of  10  years  to  life  on  appeal. 

While  an  inmate  could  become  eli- 
gible for  parole  after  10  years,  under 
the  plan,  it  could  be  much  longer  be- 
fore parole  was  actually  granted.  Pa- 


role requests  are  reviewed  only  every 
year  or  two  by  the  state  parole  board. 

Some  believe  that  the  real  fight, 
however,  will  be  over  the  fate  of  lowcr- 
and  mid-level  drug  offenders  and 
whether  judges  will  decide  which 
should  go  to  treatment  and  which  be- 
long in  prison. 

"We  can't  live  with  a system  that 
takes  out  of  prosecutors'  hands  the  right 
to  send  predatory  drug  dealers  to 
prison.”  Schenectady  County  District 
Attorney  Robert  M.  Carney  told  The 
Times,  Carney  is  president  of  the  state 
district  attorneys  association,  which 
represents  all  62  county  prosecutors. 

In  a letter  Carney  sent  to  lawmak- 
ers this  month,  he  asserted  that  the  de- 
cline in  violent  crime  was  due  to  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  state’s  drug 
laws.  “It  would  be  extremely  short- 
sighted'" he  wrote,  "to  respond  to  these 
outstanding  reductions  in  violent  crime 
by  taking  away  the  very  tools  we  have 
used  so  effectively  to  make  our  com- 
munities safer." 

Other  changes  proposed  in  the 
state's  drug  laws  include  treatment  for 
repeal  offenders.  Currently,  all  felony 
drug  offenders  with  prior  convictions 
must  serve  prison  lime,  although  first- 
time  offenders  are  often  placed  in  di- 
version programs.  Pataki  said  that  when 
sentencing  second-time,  nonviolent  of- 
fenders for  all  but  the  most  serious 
crimes,  judges  should  have  the  choice 
of  sending  them  to  residential  treatment 


FBI:  Racism  is  the  hate  that’s 
driving  most  bias-related  crime 


Racism  fueled  more  than  twice  as 
many  hate  crimes  in  1999  as  did  any 
other  type  of  prejudice,  including  ones 
based  on  religion,  disability,  sexual  ori- 
entation or  ethnicity,  according  to  sta- 
tistics released  in  February  by  the  FBI. 

Of  the  7.876  bias-motivated  crimi- 
nal incidents  reported  by  police  for  that 
year,  race  accounted  for  4,295.  or  54.5 
percent  Murders  attributed  to  racial 
preiudice  also  reached  a five-year  high 
in  1999,  accounting  for  nine  of  all  17 
reported,  said  the  survey.  Bias  based  on 
sexual  orientation  or  ethnicity  ac- 
counted for  three  deaths  each,  while  two 
were  motivated  by  religious  prejudice. 
Whites,  the  report  said,  were  respon- 
sible for  10  of  the  homicides,  blacks 
five,  and  individuals  of  unknown  race 
were  accountable  for  two. 

More  than  1 2.000  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  48  states  — representing 
about  85  percent  of  the  country  — par- 
ticipated in  the  Hale  Crime  Data  Col- 
lection Program.  Of  7,271  offenders 
whose  race  was  known,  associated  with 
59  percent  of  total  reported  incidents. 
68  percent,  or  4.954,  were  while,  and 
1 . 1 7 1 . or  1 6 percent,  were  black  Eighty 
percent  of  the  known  offenders  were 
reported  in  connection  with  the  9,301 
crimes  against  people,  with  intimida- 
tion being  the  most  common  offense. 

The  highest  percentage  of  hate 
crimes,  said  the  report,  occurred  in  or 
on  residential  property  — 29  percent. 
Bias  incidents  occurring  on  highways, 
roads,  alleys  or  streets  accounted  for  19 
percent,  and  10  percent  happened  at 
schools  and  colleges. 

African  Americans  were  the  group 
most  victimized  in  hate  crimes,  accord- 
ing to  the  FBI.  The  total  number  of 
black  victims  of  crimes  against  persons 


Murders  fueled  by  racial  prejudice  reached  a five-year  high 
in  1999. 


was  3,679,  compared  with  996  whites, 
379  Asians,  588  Hispanics  and  1,289 
Jews.  Blacks  accounted  for  three  of  the 
homicide  victims.  1,436  victims  of  in- 
timidation and  641  victims  of  simple 
assault.  Blacks  were  also  disproportion- 
ately the  victims  of  property  crimes 
such  as  destruction,  damage  or  vandal- 
ism. 

Whether  black  victims  were  tar- 
geted to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  by 
members  of  a specific  race,  religion  or 
ethnicity  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
report,  however,  because  it  does  not 
cross-reference  the  three  variables  of 
victim,  offender  and  crime. 

Among  religious  groups,  anti-Jew- 
lsh  bias  resulted  in  1.289  victims  of  in- 
timidation, vandalism,  arson  and  aggra- 
vated assault.  Among  Catholics,  there 
were  41  victims  of  bias-motivated  van- 
dalism. intimidation  and  simple  assault, 
according  to  the  report. 

Male  and  female  homosexuals  and 
bisexuals  accounted  for  1,542  victims 
of  hate  crimes  in  1999.  That  figure, 
however,  is  disputed  by  a national  gay 
rights  advocacy  group  which  has  ac- 
cused law  enforcement  agencies  of 
underreporting  bias  attacks  based  on 
sexual  orientation. 

"In  some  cases,  authorities  are  sim- 
ply not  trained  adequately  to  gather  and 
report  the  statistics."  Elizabeth  Toledo, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Task  Force,  told  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  “In  other  in- 
stances, they  lack  the  will  power  or 
motivation.  What  these  statistics  tell  us 


is  that  reporting  of  hate  crimes  must 
become  mandatory  in  every  state  and 
every  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States. 

Data  gathered  from  gay  and  lesbian 
anti-violence  groups  in  just  25  cities  or 
other  jurisdictions  found  1,965  inci- 
dents of  bias  crime  motivated  by  gen- 
der or  sexual  orientation. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  also 
questioned  some  of  the  report’s  find- 
ings. specifically  those  cities,  such  as 


San  Antonio  and  Detroit,  which  re- 
ported no  hate  crimes. 

“There  is  positively  no  credibility 
in  those  numbers."  said  Michael 
Licberman,  Washington  counsel  for  the 
organization. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  San  Anto- 
nio Police  Department.  Sandy 
Gutierrez,  defended  the  agency's  re- 
porting record,  saying  that  officers  are 
specially  trained  to  log  hate  crimes.  In 
2000.  there  was  an  increase  of  nine  of- 
fenses. she  told  USA  Today,  which  in- 
dicates that  officers  have  been  success- 
ful in  identifying  bias-motivated 
crimes. 


Arming  police  with 
the  power  of  prayer 


Say  a little  prayer  for  the  officers  of 
DuPage  County,  III.,  urged  a local  Ro- 
man Catholic  deacon  this  month,  whose 
nonprofit  organization,  DuPage  Minis- 
tries. has  developed  a program  whereby 
individuals  or  religious  groups  "adopt" 
officers  and  pray  for  their  safety  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

The  Adopt-a-Cop  Prayer  Partners 
program  was  the  brainchild  of  Deacon 
Ron  Yurcus.  a Glen  Ellyn-based  chap- 
lain for  the  Illinois  State  Police.  Anony- 
mous and  free  to  any  officer  in  the 
county,  the  organization  will  send 
newsletters  and  postcards  that  notify 
personnel  if  their  department  has  de- 
cided to  participate 

After  joining,  officers  will  receive 
postcards  notifying  them  of  their  spiri- 
tual adoption.  In  addition  to  daily 
prayers  for  the  officer,  Yurcus  said 
adoptive  church  groups  would  be  en- 


couraged to  send  cards  on  holidays  and 
other  special  times  of  the  year. 

'That  way  there's  no  burden  to  the 
department."  he  told  The  Chicago  Daily 
Herald.  "This  is  a no-cost  item,  but  it 
gives  the  biggest  payoff  because  these 
men  and  women  will  have  the  help  of 
the  top  guy  in  charge." 

State  Police  Comdr.  Norman  Mar- 
tin believes  that  with  all  the  dangers 
police  face,  including  traffic  mishaps, 
it  does  not  hurt  to  pray.  Before  imple- 
menting Adopl-a-Cop.  Martin  held  a 
meeting  with  his  senior  staff  to  consider 
whether  the  ecumenical  program  was 
appropriate.  It  was  approved  unani- 
mously. 

"We  really  should  be  praying  for 
these  guys."  said  Yurcus.  "When  you 
consider  the  high  speed  and  dangerous 
things  they  go  through,  they  need  a 
prayer.” 


centers  for  six  or  more  months,  rather 
than  force  them  to  serve  minimum  sen- 
tences of  four  years.  In  some  cases,  that 
would  require  a prosecutor’s  consent. 

"I  think  the  treatment  purt  of  the 
proposal,  if  it's  18  months,  is  certainly 
something  thui  I would  agree  with," 
suid  Relin.  Rochester,  he  told  LEN.  has 
had  a very  successful  drug  court  that 
orders  treatment  for  periods  of  18  to  24 
months. 

"One  of  the  failures  that  the  stulc 
has  had  is  in  the  area  of  drug  treatment, 
where  people  are  in  there  for  three  or 
four  months,  and  everyone  knows  that 
is  too  short  a period  of  lime,"  suid  Relin. 
"So  if  the  governor's  proposal  ups  treat- 
ment to  18  months,  I would  be  ame- 
nable to  having  some  defendants  go  to 
that  where  they  demonstrate  they  arc 
looking  for  real  treatment,  not  just  a 
way  to  reduce  their  jail  sentence." 

Pataki  has  not  included  in  his  FY 
2001  budget  proposal  any  money  for 
the  major  expansion  of  drug  treatment 
centers  that  he  hus  acknowledged  will 
be  ncccssury.  The  funding  for  that  as- 
pect of  the  plan,  he  said,  will  come  from 
a reduction  in  the  prison  population  of 
more  than  5,000  inmates, 

DNA  testing 
is  almost 
at  hand 


A hand-held  DNA  testing  kit  that 
could  be  carried  and  operated  by  patrol 
officers  will  become  a reality  within  the 
next  few  years,  according  to  Britain's 
Forensic  Science  Service,  which  in- 
formed Parliament  in  December  that 
research  into  such  a device  was  well 
advanced. 

The  apparatus  would  be  linked  to  a 
national  data  base  that  ulrcady  holds 
nearly  a million  genetic  samples  Irom 
those  convicted  of  offenses  currying  a 
prison  sentence.  Prime  Minister  Tony 
Blair  announced  last  year  that  extra 
funding  would  be  made  available  to 
expand  the  data  base  in  Birmingham  to 
include  samples  from  the  nation  s en- 
tire "active  criminal  population,"  which 
is  estimated  to  be  about  3 million. 

Senior  police  officials  arc  also  lob- 
bying for  a change  in  the  law  that  would 
allow  samples  to  be  taken  from  volun- 
teers who  wish  to  participate  in  mass 
screenings. 

Should  the  hand-held  device  be- 
come standard  issue,  it  would  dramati- 
cally reduce  the  time  it  now  takes  to 
analyze  a DNA  sample  collected  at 
crime  scene,  from  at  least  48  hours  to 
nearly  instantaneous,  Police  would  also 
be  able  to  identify  whether  a driver  they 
have  pulled  over  is  a wanted  criminal 
from  hair  and  saliva  samples  analyzed 
on  the  spot. 

The  kit  has  already  raised  concerns 
among  civil  libertarians.  An  official 
report  cited  by  activists  found  that  thou- 
sands of  samples  are  being  illegally 
stored  in  the  data  base  because  police 
failed  to  remove  those  of  defendants 
who  have  been  acquitted 

"The  law  already  allows  the  unjus- 
tified collection  of  samples."  John 
Wadham.  director  of  the  British  human 
rights  group  Liberty,  told  The  London 
Daily  Telegraph  "We  know  that  there 
arc  at  least  50.000  being  illegally  held 
at  the  FSS  data  base  This  is  not  the  time 
to  relax  the  law." 
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As  unbelievable  as  if  sounds,  if  happens  far  more  offen  than  you  realize.  In  fact,  40  percent 
of  prison  escapes  happen  just  this  way,  usually  as  a result  of  an  identification  error. 

To  avoid  expense  and  liabilities,  municipalities,  counties  and  states  penal  systems  are  turn- 
ing to  Iridion  Technologies  and  the  LG  Electronics'  IrisAccess™  2200  iris  recognition  system 
to  improve  the  integrity  of  book  and  release,  visitor  authentication,  personnel  movement, 
and  contractor  identification  procedures. 

Iris  recognition  — which  identifies  persons  based  on  the  unique  patterns  in  the  feature- 
rich  iris  of  the  eye  — is  the  most  accurate,  fastest,  scalable,  stable  and  non-invasive 
human  authentication  technology  in  existence.  Convenient  and  easy  to  use,  enrollment  and 
recognition  takes  only  seconds.  With  active  and  archival  database  capability  incorporating  a 
patented  KnoWho"1  search  function,  only  Iridian  Technologies'  system  rationalizes  data- 
bases in  real-time  to  make  enrollment  of  a duplicate  record  under  an  alias  impossible. 


IrisAccess™ 

Iris  Recognition  System 


Easily  integrated,  ond  expandable  to  256  stations,  a variety  of  privileging  and  reporting 
configurations  are  available  in  our  standard  software  package.  To  find  out  how  Iridian 
Technologies  con  help  improve  security  operations  in  your  jail  or  prison,  visit  our  web  site 
at  www.iridiantech.com  or  contact  a Corrections  Specialist  at  1-866-IRIDIAN. 

ir^ian 

1 866  IRIDIAN  www.iridiantech.com  i«*«  huoiogies 

Authentication  solutions  for  law  enforcement 


\7Z\c7h7m%7  ZZt’T  'T  b7  '“‘77-  aml  hn?,,h°  “7  ,rudenuirki  Sinologies  hMnu  <■<  a trademark  of  LG  Electronics.  W,™  Tethnotogies  was  formed 

' I 1000  10  Iff  merged  entitles  formerly  known  as  IrtSenn  Inc.  anil  Sensor  Corporation.  The  company  is  incorporated  in  Delaware.  I 'M. 
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Kokkelenberg: 


Reaileadership  is  more  than  just  a walk  in  the  park 
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By  Lawrence  D.  Kokkelenberg 

“If  you  think  you’re  a leader,  but  nobody  is 
following  you.  then  you  are  just  out  for  a walk." 

Bosses  have  subordinates,  but  true  leaders  have 
followers  regardless  of  their  rank  or  title.  Histori- 
cally. when  individuals  thought  of  leadership,  they 
thought  of  rank.  For  rookies,  it  was  the  field  train- 
ing officer  and  for  everyone  else  it  was  the  level(s) 
above  their  rank.  That  perception,  along  with  a 
top-down  chain  of  command,  caused  a lot  of 
people  to  believe  that  they  cannot  or  should  not 
do  anything  about  rcoccurring  or  organizational 
problems  Organizational  problems  were  beyond 
their  authority,  even  if  they  saw  departmental  prob- 
lems and  solutions;  they  simply  waited  for  those 
above  them  to  resolve  it. 

In  many  police  academies  we  teach  the  recruits 
to  have  good  independent  judgment  and  decision- 
making out  on  the  street.  But  when  it  comes  to 
department  or  agency  issues,  we  enforce  a chain- 
of-command  approach.  Today,  departments  and 

(Dr  Lawrence  D.  Kokkelenberg  is  a psycholo- 
gist who  has  worked  with  law  enforcement  for  the 
past  12  years  and  is  a member  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment team  for  Franklin  Covey  Company.  He  holds 
a Ph.  D.  in  clinical  and  industrial  psychology.  His 
work  with  law  enforcement  is  in  the  areas  of  lead- 
ership. teamwork,  ethics  and  integrity,  organiza- 
tional change.  management  development,  commu- 
nity  policing,  and  outdoor  or  experiential  learn- 
ing techniques.  Dr  Kokkelenberg  can  be  reached 
at  SI 5-344-2500.) 


Errata: 

The  Jan.  15/31/2001.  issue  of  LEN 
misidentified  the  author  of  the  Forum  article 
on  community  prosecution.  Ross  Swope  re- 
tired from  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment in  Washington,  D C.,  in  2000  after  a 
26-year  career  Currently  deputy  director  of 
the  US.  Mint  Police.  Swope  is  a former  win- 
ner of  the  Herman  Goldstein  Award  for  ex- 
cellence in  problem-oriented  policing, 
among  other  honors.  He  holds  a bachelors 
degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
master  !v  degrees  from  American  University 
and  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Everything  a leader  does  (competence,  skills  and  abilities)  is  colored  or 
influenced  by  what  a leader  is  (character,  values,  morals  and  attitudes.) 


agencies  are  felling  their  employees  that  you  are 
a leader  regardless  of  your  position,  title  or  rank; 
if  you  see  a problem,  solve  it  or  bring  it  to  your 
boss's  attention. 

Ethics,  for  example,  is  not  solely  the  responsi- 
bility of  upper  management.  Ethics  begin  with  the 
individual.  Developing  a strong  set  of  values  and 
behaving  in  an  ethical  manner  are  the  individual’s 
responsibility.  Leadership  of  self  must  take  place 
before  leadership  of  others.  Those  that  do  not  do 
a good  job  of  resolving  their  own  issues  usually 
make  very  poor  leaders.  Why?  Because  everything 
a leader  does  (competence,  skills  and  abilities)  is 
colored  or  influenced  by  what  a leader  is  (charac- 
ter, values,  morals  and  attitudes.)  One  of  the 
world’s  great  leaders  had  no  political  support,  no 
title,  no  office  or  formal  organization  backing  him, 
and  no  wealth,  yet  300  million  people  willingly 
followed  this  person  and  took  his  advice  and  lead. 
Who  is  this  person?  Gandhi.  Gandhi,  for  the  most 
part,  lived  an  ethical  life.  He  walked  his  talk  and 
people  knew  it.  He  had  integrity. 

Leadership  begins  with  self-discipline  or  lead- 
ership of  self.  You  must  have  self  confidence,  self 
worth,  a sense  of  purpose  and  direction  in  your 
life,  and  established  values  that  you  choose  to  live 
by.  before  you  can  effectively  have  interdepen- 
dence and  work  well  with  others. 

Today  many  departments  and  agencies  are 
adopting  a cradle-to-grave  approach  to  leadership. 
It  begins  with  recruits  at  the  academy  and  ends 
with  senior  law  enforcement  executives.  There  are 
essentially  four  levels  of  leadership  and  at  each 
level  different  knowledge  and  skill  sets  are  nec- 
essary. There  is  a different  focus  at  each  level,  yet 
there  is  a common  thread  running  through  the 
entire  program,  and  each  level  builds  on  the  one 
before  it. 

1 . At  the  core  is  personal  leadership,  which  is 
leadership  of  self.  Included  here  are  ethics,  devel- 
oping values,  self-confidence,  and  character  de- 
velopment. Every  recruit  class  and  every  acad- 
emy should  spend  considerable  time  teaching  and 
demonstrating  ethics,  value  development,  charac- 


ter development  and  the  consequences  that  attend 
to  the  lack  of  these  traits.  Background  checks  arc 
not  sufficient.  They  only  cull  out  the  obvious  and 
recent  problem  applicants.  Avoiding  the  recruit- 
ment of  felons  is  not  the  same  as  character  devel- 
opment. 

2.  At  the  next  level  — FTO's.  sergeants,  lieu- 
tenants — the  focus  is  on  leadership  of  others,  or 
interpersonal  leadership.  This  level  includes  a wide 
variety  of  supervisory  and  management  skills 
most  importantly,  what  it  takes  to  lead  others,  what 
are  the  traits  of  effective  leaders,  and  how  to  de- 
velop those  traits.  The  recognition  that  leadership 
is  a choice,  not  a position,  is  critical  here. 

3.  Next  comes  the  management  level  of  lead- 
ership (shift  commanders,  bureau  chiefs,  etc  ).  At 
this  level  there  is  broader  responsibility,  yet  not  at 
the  senior  command  level.  Leadership  entails  an 
understanding  of  organizational  psychology  and 
organizational  effectiveness,  systems,  structure 
and  their  impact  on  behavior.  Managerial  style, 
mission  vision  and  values  development  and  their 
impact  on  the  department’s  performance  are  a part 


of  this  level’s  skills  to  be  learned. 

4.  The  fourth  level  is  the  organizational  level, 
and  is  for  senior  law  enforcement  executives  who 
deal  more  with  a large-scale  or  big-picture  per- 
spective. Strategy  development,  systems  design, 
process  mapping,  re-engineenng,  leading  organi- 
zational change  and  the  development  of  agency 
culture  are  a part  of  this  level’s  skill  set. 

For  decades,  leadership  development  has  been 
looked  at  as  a single  training  program,  not  a pro- 
gression; us  an  event,  not  u process.  For  years  we 
have  promoted  individuals  to  leadership  positions 
simply  because  they  were  in  the  right  spot  at  the 
right  time,  or  because  they  were  friends  with  some- 
one above  them.  For  years  some  departments  have 
promoted  the  wrong  people  simply  because  they 
needed  the  position  filled  (crisis  hiring  on  the  be- 
lief that  anyone  is  better  thun  no  one). 

Many  police  agencies  urc  now  paying  the  price 
for  past  and  current  management  and  leadership 
malpractice.  Police  reputations  and  citizen  trust 
arc  low.  we  are  having  trouble  attrucung  high  qual- 
ity candidates  to  the  profession,  citizen  suspicions 
and  complaints,  police  turnover  and  police  pros- 
ecutions are  all  up  — the  list  goes  on.  Lack  of 
leadership  certainly  contributed  to  the  current 
problems  and  it  will  be  the  new  leadership  that 
helps  reestablish  policing  as  the  noble  profession 
it  is,  and  regains  citizen  and  world  respect. 


Another  voice 


From  the  editorial  pages  of  the  nation’s  newspapers. 


On  racial  profiling 

In  Los  Angeles  some  big-name  male  African- 
Amencan  athletes  and  entertainers,  as  well  as  other 
successful  young-to-middle-aged  black  men,  say 
they  save  time  and  avoid  being  hassled  by  police 
if  they  give  their  local  police  the  lag  numbers  of 
the  expensive  vehicles  they  drive.  Police  patrols 
can  then  check  to  see  which  black-dnven  cars  to 
leave  alone.  The  issue  here,  of  course,  is  racial 
profiling  — the  practice  of  police  pulling  people 
over,  usually  young  male  blacks  and  Hispanics, 
for  questioning  if  they  fit  a particular  criminal  pro- 
file. 

Racial  profiling  has  now  become  the  latest 


cause  cdlfcbre  for  civil  rights  activists.  Legislation 
is  being  introduced  in  Congress  and  many  state 
legislatures  to  curb  the  practice.  Most  bills  cull 
for  collecting  data  to  determine  if  police  patrols 
create  a racial  pattern  in  stopping  people  The 
problem  is  the  datum  not  only  adds  another  luycr 
of  paperwork,  it  could  also  be  exploited  as  a first 
step  to  write  laws  that  ban  all  profiling  and.  ulti- 
mately. tie  the  hands  of  police. 

Maybe  data  collection  is  necessary  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  it  hasn’t  reached  that  point  yet  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  much  less  in  Con- 
gress. This  isn’t  to  say  nothing  should  be  done  to 
curb  abuses. 

First,  local  and  stale  police  commanders  should 
write  and  enforce  reasonable  guidelines  as  to  when 
it's  appropriate  to  consider  race  before  pulling 
anyone  over.  Drivers  shouldn't  be  stopped  sim- 
ply for  who  they  arc.  There  must  be  reasonable 
grounds  to  suspect  them  of  something  — not  just 
that  they're  a black  (or  Hispanic)  male,  rich  and 
in  the  “wrong  neighborhood." 

Police  should  always  be  courteous.  If  they  vc 
made  a mistake,  they  should  say  so  on  the  spot 
and  apologize  for  the  inconvenience. 

Third,  the  media  must  continue  to  call  atten- 
tion to  abuses  to  encourage  police  departments  to 
be  more  sensitive  to  the  issue 

What's  needed  to  solve  racial  profiling  abuses 
aren't  laws  banning  a useful  police  tool  when  prop- 
erly used,  but  a few  healthy  doses  of  reason,  com- 
passion and  common  sense  We  certainly  don  t 
want  the  ACLU  and  NAACP  running  our  police 
departments. 

— The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
- Feb.  7,  2001 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  writer 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  original  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters or  full-length  commentaries.  Please 
send  all  matehals  to  the  editor. 
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NYC  civilian  review  panel  to 


misconduct  cases 


prosecute 

Civil  libertarians  and  public  officials 
have  praised  a proposal  by  New  York 
City  Police  Commissioner  Bernard 
Kerik  and  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  ihal 
would  place  responsibility  for  prosecut- 
ing police  misconduct  in  the  hands  of 
the  city's  Civilian  Complaint  Review 
Board. 

The  proposal  represents  a sharp 
turnaround  for  Giuliani,  who  has  gen- 
erally been  a stem  critic  of  civilian  over- 
sight of  the  police. 

Under  the  current  system,  claims  of 
misconduct  and  abuse  filed  by  citizens 
are  investigated  by  the  CCRB.  If  sub- 
stantiated, the  cases  arc  forwarded  to 
the  department,  where  NY  PD  lawyers 
decide  whether  the  cases  can  be  pros- 
ecuted before  the  agency’s  own  Trial 
Division. 

The  new  plan,  which  was  an- 
nounced Jan.  26  on  the  mayor's  weekly 
radio  program,  would  give  the  CCRB 
authority  to  prosecute  cases,  including 
those  alleging  excessive  force,  abuse  of 
authority,  rudeness  or  offensive  lan- 
guage. Cases  would  be  tried  before  a 
judge  at  the  city's  Office  of  Adminis- 
trative Trials  and  Hearings  (OATH), 
who  then  renders  a decision.  OATH 
currently  handles  disciplinary  hearings 


for  every  mayoral  agency  except  the 
police.  The  plan  would  require  that  the 
CCRB  hire  lawyers  and  create  a legal 
unit. 

The  CCRB  would  still  have  to  for- 
ward any  recommendations  for  disci- 
pline to  the  police  commissioner,  who 
makes  the  final  decision.  The  commis- 
sioner would  also  retain  the  authority 
to  accept  or  overrule  decisions  rendered 
by  OATH. 

Serious  cases  of  misconduct  and 
corruption,  however,  would  still  be 
handled  by  department  lawyers,  al- 
though Kerik  said  he  was  considering 
turning  those  cases  over  to  OATH,  as 
well.  Department  prosecutors  would 
still  handle  cases  of  misconduct  that  are 
developed  by  the  Internal  Affairs  Bu- 
reau and  arc  not  the  outgrowth  of  civil- 
ian complaints. 

The  proposed  chunge,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  take  several  months  to  imple- 
ment, would  eliminate  the  perception 
held  by  both  the  public  and  the  police 
that  the  current  disciplinary  system  is  a 
"kangaroo  court,"  Kerik  told  The  Daily 
News.  "There's  a lot  of  negativity  out 
there  because  we  do  our  own  internal 
trials,"  he  said.  “I  think  at  some  point 
we  have  to  try  and  clear  it  up.” 


Virtually  the  same  plan  was  pro- 
posed in  June  by  the  mayor’s  own  task 
force,  the  Commission  to  Combat  Po- 
lice Corruption,  and  by  the  New  York 
Civil  Liberties  Union  in  1997. 

Although  Patrolman's  Benevolent 
Association  President  Patrick  J.  Lynch 
said  the  proposal  was  still  too  vague  for 
an  assessment,  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  present  system.  'There's  al- 
ways the  possibility  that  if  the  CCRB 
has  to  prosecute  cases  itself,  it  will  re- 
alize how  poorly  its  investigations  are 
conducted  and  do  something  to  improve 
the  quality  of  those  investigations,”  he 
told  The  Associated  Press.  "If  that  hap- 
pens, I am  confident  fewer  complaints 
will  be  substantiated  and  cops  will  get 
a fairer  shake." 

The  NYCLU's  interim  executive 
director,  Donna  Lieberman,  said  the 
change  would  mean  police  being  held 
accountable  when  they  break  the  law 
and  violate  individual  rights. 

Mark  Green,  the  city’s  public  advo- 
cate and  a candidate  for  mayor,  said  he 
felt  the  review  board  could  handle  the 
new  responsibility  if  given  sufficient 
resources.  "They  need  to  have  experi- 
enced attorneys  with  prosecutorial 
training,"  he  told  The  New  York  Times. 
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Rogue  cops  had 
an  eye  for  murder 


Despite  similarities  to  an  earlier 
scandal  at  the  same  precinct.  New 
York  police  officials  and  federal 
prosecutors  maintained  last  month 
that  a plot  to  murder  a fellow  cop 
conceived  by  two  officers  from  the 
city’s  notorious  77th  Precinct  did 
not  indicate  the  type  of  widespread 
corruption  that  led  to  the  indict- 
ment of  13  officers  in  1986. 

Nevertheless,  the  accusations 
made  in  the  case  of  former  officers 
Anthony  Trotman  and  Jamil  Jordan 
are  among  the  most  serious  leveled 
in  recent  years. 

Trotman.  35,  pleaded  guilty  on 
Jan.  24  to  armed  robbery  and 
admitted  to  taking  part  in  a plan  to 
kill  a detective  who  contradicted 
his  account  of  an  unrelated  arrest. 
The  testimony  led  to  Trotman  and 
his  partner,  Jordan,  being  dismissed 
from  the  force  last  August. 

According  to  federal  authori- 
ties. Trotman  and  Jordan  were  part 
of  a robbery  gang  that  included  a 
convicted  felon,  Vere  (Joker) 
Padmore,  who  is  still  at  large,  and 
at  least  four  others. 

Under  a plea  agreement, 
Trotman  testified  on  Jan.  29  at  the 
federal  trial  of  one  of  the  gang 
members,  James  (Messiah) 
Woodard,  that  he  not  only 
participated  in  the  ring,  which  is 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  at 
least  four  jewelry  stores  heists  and 
the  robberies  of  more  than  a dozen 
drug  dealers,  but  that  he  and  Jordan 
had  conspired  to  kill  a precinct 
detective  named  Michael  Paul. 

According  to  court  records,  the 
plot  to  kill  Paul  did  not  involve  the 
robberies  but  rather  the  arrest  of  an 
accused  firearms  dealer  named 
William  Lipford.  Paul  had  left  both 
officers  open  to  peijury  charges 
when  his  version  of  Lipford’s  1997 
arrest  contradicted  their  account. 

Lipford  was  the  target  of  the 
probe  by  local  and  federal 
authorities  into  the  theft  of  160  Uzi 
machine  pistols  from  Kennedy 
Airport.  Court  records  show  that 
Paul  had  wanted  Lipford  arrested, 
but  did  not  want  to  jeopardize  the 
ongoing  investigation  or  the 
identity  of  an  informant.  At  his 
behest,  Trotman  and  Jordan 
arrested  the  suspect,  claiming  that 
Jordan  felt  a hard  object  in  the 
suspect’s  backpack  as  he  brushed 
past  them  in  a grocery  store. 

Their  account  was  later 
disputed  by  a civilian  witness,  a 


police  officer  and  the  suspccL 
While  Lipford  was  eventually 
convicted,  Trotman  and  Jordan  fell 
under  suspicion  and  were  eventu- 
ally fired  after  the  department 
accused  them  of  lying  to  federal 
prosecutors.  According  to  an 
indictment  filed  in  January,  the 
officers  used  a police  department 
computer  in  1997  to  track  down 
Paul’s  home  address,  enlisted 
Padmore  to  kill  him,  and  drove  by 
his  house.  They  never  followed 
through  on  the  plan. 

Police  officials  placed  two  other 
officers  named  by  Trotman,  Adam 
Schachtel  and  Keith  Manley,  on 
desk  duty  pending  an  investigation, 
a senior  police  official  told 
Newsday. 

In  1986,  the  department  was 
rocked  by  the  "Buddy  Boy” 
scandal  in  which  more  than  a 
dozen  officers  from  the  77th 
Precinct  were  charged  with  robbing 
drug  dealers  and  other  crimes. 
NYPD  officials  deny,  however,  that 
any  widespread  corruption  in  the 
77th  Precinct  exists.  ‘There  is  no 
systemic  corruption  in  the  77,”  said 
Assistant  Chief  Thomas  Fahey. 
“This  is  a couple  of  bad  guys  who 
might  have  done  some  temble, 
terrible  things.” 

In  often  tearful  testimony, 
Trotman  admitted  to  lying, 
stealing,  falsifying  evidence  and 
participating  in  robberies.  His 
crimes  came  to  light  after  he  was 
charged  in  a Jan.  11  federal 
indictment  with  robbing  H.L. 

Gross  Jewelers  on  Aug.  1,  1997. 
The  store  was  robbed  twice  by  the 
gang.  The  first  time,  four  to  six 
men  wearing  black  ski  masks  and 
carrying  guns  and  claw  hammers 
entered  through  the  stores  rear 
entrance  and  left  with  more  than 
$500,000  in  watches  and  jewelry. 

Trotman  said  he  participated  in 
the  second  robbery.  He  allegedly 
appeared  at  roll  call  that  day.  then 
signed  out.  Two  hours  later  he 
helped  gang  members  smash 
display  cases  and  grab  handfuls  of 
watches,  bracelets  and  necklaces, 
according  to  court  records. 

“Through  my  1 1 years.  I’ve  told 
a lot  of  lies,  all  kinds  of  lies,”  said 
Trotman.  He  also  disclosed  that  the 
gang  kidnapped  and  tortured  a 
Bronx  drug  dealer  until  he  gave  up 
thousands  of  dollars  in  cash. 
Trotman  said  he  used  his  gun  and 
shield  to  pull  the  man  over. 


"I  wtuf  taken  back  by  bow  lovely  Wynmoor  wao. 
The  people  were  great  and  the  durroundinga 
were  beautiful.  It  had  all  the  thing*  people 
would  want  and  enjoy.  What  eLte  could 
anyone  want?,  thid  u<  home. " 

— George  Reader,  Police  Officer 
Philadelphia,  PA 
Broward  Sheriff  Office,  FL 


WYNMOOR 


The  most  beautiful 
ACTIVE  ADULT  COMMUNITY 


Wynmoor  is  an  active  adult  retirement  community  in 
South  Florida  with  lifestyle  features  that  include: 

• Golf  Course.  Billiards,  Tennis 

• Swimming.  Physical  Fitness  Center 

• Arts/Crafts  (Painting,  Sculpture,  and  More!) 

• 100  Clubs.  Classes.  Organizations 

• Close  to  College.  Library  and  Shopping 

• Beautiful  Beaches  Just  Minutes  Away! 

• State-of-the-Art  Theater  Showcasing  a Fine  Art  Series 


For  Information.  Contact:  Wynmoor  Community  Council 
1500  Ave.  of  the  Stars  • Coconut  Creek.  FL,  33306 
(888)  648-6630  • www.wynmoor.com 
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alert 


Police  and  Secret  Service  officers  scour  the  White  House  grounds  for 
evidence  on  Feb.  7,  after  a man  brandishing  a gun,  identified  as  Robert 
Pickett,  was  shot  by  a Secret  Service  officer  following  a 10-minute 
standoff.  President  Bush  was  never  in  danger,  officials  said. 


Homicides  in  Boston 
take  on  a sharper  edge 


Nationally  lauded  for  its  efforts  to 
prevent  gang-  and  gun-related  violence. 
Boston  police  now  seem  to  have  a new 
problem  on  their  hands  — fatal  slab- 
bings.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
seven  of  1 1 homicides  were  committed 
with  a knife,  compared  to  just  two  com- 
mitted with  firearms. 

“lt\  literally  like  January  1 came, 
and  everyone  pul  their  guns  away  and 
started  pulling  out  knives,”  said  one 
police  source  quoted  by  The  Boston 
Globe  "And  the  thing  about  stabbings 
is.  when  you’re  stabbing  someone, 
you're  looking  right  at  the  guy.  They're 
practically  breathing  on  you.  That’s  a 
cold  heart." 

The  most  recent  murder  was  on  Feb. 
13,  when  a 30-ycar-old  man  was 
stabbed  in  the  legs  until  he  bled  to  death. 
His  was  Boston’s  llth  murder  in  less 
than  two  months.  By  the  same  time  last 
year,  police  had  logged  just  four  homi- 
cides. In  2000.  only  five  of  35  homi- 


cides were  stabbings.  In  1999,  stab- 
bings accounted  for  eight  of  31  mur- 
ders, and  four  of  34  murders  in  1998. 

“I  know  it’s  unusual,"  said  Deputy 
Police  Superintendent  Paul  J.  Farrahar, 
“and  yet  I can’t  establish  any  single 
reason  for  this  happening.  1 don’t  think 
there  is  one. . Whether  it’s  the  weap- 
ons used,  or  the  motives  involved,  I 
don’t  see  a pattern  here.” 

What  else  is  unusual,  he  noted,  was 
the  average  age  of  the  victims.  Unlike 
those  killed  in  the  past  with  guns  as  part 
of  gang  or  drug  activity,  the  stabbing 
victims  have  all  been  in  their  early  to 
mid-30s,  about  10  years  older. 

Several  theories  have  been  offered 
about  the  use  of  knives,  including  the 
notion  that  severe  criminal  penalties  im- 
posed for  using  an  illegal  handgun  in  a 
crime,  or  even  just  carrying  a weapon, 
have  discouraged  some  from  doing 
either. 

But  at  least  some  of  the  recent  stab- 


bings were  the  result  of  domestic  dis- 
putes, said  Farrahar.  A Mattapan  man 
was  allegedly  slabbed  to  death  by  a fe- 
male roommate  after  an  argument,  and 
a Brighton  woman  allegedly  blud- 
geoned and  fatally  stabbed  by  her  es- 
tranged husband. 

According  to  Jane  Doe  lnc„  a vic- 
tims’ advocacy  group,  32  percent  of 
domestic  violence  homicide  victims  in 
the  state  last  year  were  stabbed  to  death. 

“We  know  that  guns  are  a huge  con- 
tributing factor  to  domestic  violence 
homicides,  but  knives  are  very  often  the 
weapon  that  is  used,"  Judith  Beals,  the 
group's  executive  director,  told  The 
Globe.  “That  has  important  implica- 
tions for  victims  in  terms  of  planning 
for  their  safety.  Some  things  are  com- 
mon sense,  but  there  has  to  be  an  effort 
to  remove  as  many  knives  as  possible 
from  the  home  and  to  stay  away  from 
rooms  like  kitchens  when  violent  situ- 
ations escalate." 


Milwaukee  to  filter  its  recruits 
through  psychological  screen 


Continued  front  Page  1 
candidates,  said  McLaughlin.  "Right 
now,  the  reality  is  that  a lot  of  places 
are  not  going  to  do  as  in-depth  back- 
ground checks  as  they  did  20  years  ago. 
It’s  because  they  have  too  few  appli- 
cants and  they  don’t  want  to." 

McLaughlin  pointed  to  an  incident 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  in  1999,  where  the 
police  department  hired  an  applicant 
who  admitted  to  having  used  drugs 
more  than  1 00  times.  Just  because  such 
behavior  has  become  commonplace 
does  not  mean  that  such  an  individual 
will  make  a good  police  officer,  he 
noted.  "And  I’m  probably  more  forgiv- 
ing than  most  when  it  comes  to  look- 
ing at  a person’s  background." 

Psychological  screening  can  only  go 
so  far.  said  McLaughlin  If  there  were 
a job-related  test  with  a cut-off  point 
set  by  a psychologist  that  a department 


could  use,  he  said  he  would  favor  that 
process.  The  Savannah  Police  Depart- 
ment uses  psychological  screening  and 
a background  check  for  new  recruits. 

The  goal  is  also  made  more  com- 
plex by  the  evolving  role  of  police, 
noted  McLaughlin.  Many  agencies 
have  moved  away  from  the  "warrior” 
model  toward  more  traditional  peace 
officer  roles.  If  law  enforcement  is 
looking  for  different  types  of  individu- 
als than  it  was  two  decades  years  ago, 
said  Mclaughhn,  then  tests  should  be 
changed  accordingly. 


"Can  police  officers  be  all  things  to 
all  people,  warriors  and  cops?  I don’t 
think  they  can,  but  we  want  them  to  be. 
So  what  kind  of  psychological  test  are 
we  going  to  have  for  that?" 

And  while  candidates  who  believe 
that  close  psychological  scrutiny  would 
disqualify  them  may  be  dissuaded  from 
applying,  saving  agencies  time  and 
trouble,  a truly  disturbed  person  can 
often  pass  these  tests.  "People  with  real 
problems  may  be  able  to  get  past"  the 
screening,  McLaughlin  said,  just  as 
they  can  sometimes  pass  polygraphs. 


MOVING? 

Don’t  leave  your  subscription  to  Law  Enforcement  News 
behind.  To  insure  best  service,  please  send  change-of- 
address  notices  to  the  Subscription  Department  at  least 
6-8  weeks  prior  to  effective  date 


THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

The  City  University  of  New  York 

• Master  of  Arts  in  Criminal  Justice 

• Master  of  Science  in  Forensic  Science 

• Master  of  Arts  in  Forensic  Psychology' 

• Master  of  Science  in  Protection  Management 

• Master  of  Public  Administration 

• Master  of  Public  Administration/Inspector  General 

Reasons  to  apply  today 

• John  lay's  global  reputation  as  a leader  in 
criminal  justice  education  and  research 

• The  only  college  nationwide  devoted  exclusively 
to  criminal  justice  and  public  service 

• Faculty  internationally  recognized 

as  leaders  in  their  fields 

• Small  class  size 

• Valuable  networking  opportunities 

with  public  sector  officials 

• Affordable  tuition 

With  the  exciting  panorama  of  New  York  City 
as  its  campus,  John  Jay  combines  the  finest 
in  scholarship  with  the  best  the 
"Big  Apple'  has  to  offer. 


Return  this  coupon  or  call  today  for  more  information 

i 1 

1 would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  John  Jay  graduate  program,  j 
Please  send  me  information  on  the  following; 

□ Application  (7  Protection  Management 

□ Criminal  Justice  □ Public  Administration 

□ Forensic  Science  n Public  Administration/ 

□ Forensic  Psychology  Inspector  General 

JOl  IN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CUNY 

Office  of  Graduate  Admissions,  445  West  59lh  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019  | 

Graduate  information  (212)  237-8863  or  www.jjay.cuny  cdu 

Name i 

Address | 

City Slate Zip J 

Phone  (Day)  (Evenings) ! 


Support  college  education 
for  improving  policing: 

Join  PACE — 

Police  Association  for 
College  Education 

PACE  is  a nonprofit  professional  association 
dedicated  to  improving  policing  by  achieving  a 
nationwide,  universal  minimum  educational  level  of 
a four-year  college  degree  for  officers,  as  recom- 
mended by  six  national  commissions  and  the  fed- 
eral courts. 

You  are  invited  and  encouraged  to  join  in  this 
important  national  movement. 

Police  Association  for  College  Education,  Inc. 
PACE  5200  Leeward  Lane,  Suite  102 
Alexandria,  VA  22315 
Tel.:  (703)  971-7935.  Fax:  (703)  922-2768 
E-mail:  loumayo@poIice-association.org 
Web:  police-association.org 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“The  thing  about  stabbings  is,  when  you’re  stabbing  someone,  you’re  looking  right  at  the  guy. 
That’s  a cold  heart.” 

— A Boston  Police  Department  source,  discussing  a lopsided  shift  in  choice  of  murder  weapons  from  firearms  to  knives. 

(Story,  Page  11.) 


